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ABSTRACT 

The manpower problem in North Carolina Appalachia, 
an inadequate supply of skilled labor, is essentially a problem in 
public school education resulting from deficiencies in basic 
education and work preparation for non-college-bound youth. For the 
schools to respond effectively, 4 basic things must happen in public 
education: (1) Public education must be reoriented to the world of 
work and occupational preparation with emphasis on traditional 
general and vocational education. (2) Teacher education must be 
improved and more teachers provided in the schools. (3) Guidance 
education must be improved and more counselors provided in the 
schools. (4) Non-curriculum concerns such as food, clothing, medical 
and dental care, and psychological and social services must be 
increased and extended into new areas. It is recommended that a local 
advisory committee on education undertake continuing examination of 
the system of public education in each local development district and 
insure orientation of public education to the world of work. (DK) 
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FOR .WORD 



This report is the product of many persons in North Carolina, 
particularly those of the Appalachian Region. Without their con- 
tinuing involvement and guidance, it could not have been written. 

The report reflects their willingness to look critically at the 
institutions they support, and having done that, to enthusiastically 
seek better answers to old problems. 

State government interest and involvement also has been in- 
valuable. We particularly acknowledge the contribution of members 
of the State Planning Task Force staff who helped to shape the 
effort in its early days and who contributed immeasurably to the 
final product. We also want to acknowledge contributions of the 
State Department of Public Instruction, the Department of Community 
Colleges, the Board of Higher Education, the Employment Security 
Commission, the Sub-Task Force on Manpower Education, the field co- 
ordinators in each of the local development districts, and the staff 
of the Advisory Committee on Education to the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. 

The desire of the people of North Carolina Appalachia to im- 
prove public education has been demonstrated at many public meetings, 
by the formation of local groups to examine problems of education, 
and by widespread acceptance of new ideas and progiams in the public 
schools. In most local development districts, the organizational base 
for working on common problems in education has been established. 

Much remains to be done, but the commitment or the people of 
North Carolina Appalachia to improving their system of public edu- 
cation seems to assure that things will be done. 



Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates 
Washington, D.C. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



The development problem of North Carolina Appalachia is not where the 
jobs are coming from but rather where the people are coming from to fill 
the jobs. Recent data indicate that economic growth in the region may be 
accelerating; and shortages of skilled labor — persons with the educational 

background for either advanced occupational entry or job upgrading — are 
beginning to affect key industries. 

Our estimates show a decided unbalance emerging by 1970 between worker 
needs in terms of educational requirements and the potential supply of 
workers. Possibly 8,000 high school dropouts will need additional work 
preparation during the next few years if they are to qualify for expected 
job opportunities. In addition, there is a potentially serious shortage of 
persons with post -secondary technical and two-year college education. 

The manpower problem in North Carolina Appalachia, an inadequate 
supply of skilled labor, is essentially a problem in public school educa- 
tion, resulting from deficiencies in basic education and work preparation 
for non-college bound youth. There are two dimensions to the manpower 
problem: 

1. The current backlog of unemployables -- resulting 
from inadequate work preparation in the past, and 

2. The youth now in school who are receiving inade- 
quate preparation for work. 

Most of the current emphasis on manpower problems deals exclusively 
with the current backlog. Not enough emphasis has been on difficulties 
with the system of public education that affect the youth's academic 
perfoimance. We feel that the proper concern of this study should be the 
future work preparation of youth since regional growth has cut deeply into 
the backlog, and programs already exist to attack the problem of adult 
unemployables . 

The idea that "everyone wno can should go to college" is basic to the 
difficulties within public school education. Only one in five ninth grade 
students will enter a four year college, and perhaps one in ten will 
graduate. The present system of public education is not geared to provide 
a total curriculum which fits the needs, background, capabilities, and 
most importantly -- interests, of a majority of school children. 



Nevertheless, it is only through improvements in the system of public 
education that serious manpower problems can be eliminated. This cannot 
be done outside of the existing educational institutions for they alone 
have the resources and the capabilities to deal effectively with each and 
every child. What is lacking is the direction, and this depends partly 
upon recognition of deficiencies from within, and partly upon community 
recognition of problems and involvement in the educational process. 

For the schools to respond effectively to the needs of most children, 
four basic things must happen in public education: 

1. Public education must be reoriented to the world of 
work and occupational preparation, which enhances 
traditional general and vocational education, must 
be accepted as a main theme. 

2. Teacher-education must be improved and more teachers 
provided in the schools. 

3. Guidance education must be improved and more counsel- 
ors provided in the schools. 

4. Non- curriculum services such as food, clothing, medi- 
cal and dental care, psychological and social worker, 
must be increased and extended into new areas. 

A primary impediment to program* improvement and expansion in the public 
schools and in the community college institutions is money. Greater com- 
mitment to occupational preparation at the local level is difficult 
because of the cost of putting up, equipping, and adequately staffing the 
physical plants at each level of education. The issue of additional money 
for program improvement and expansion in the public schools cannot be 
separated from the needs of the community college institutions. Each draws 
upon the local tax base and expansion at one level is bound to limit 
expansion at the other level. Although more money indeed is needed, the 
real question is how to spend the education dollar most effectively. If 
expansion results in program and facility overlap, it represents scarce 
funds not well spent. 

North Carolina has a fine institutional base for manpower education 
programs to build up a skilled labor force. With the exception of ade- 
quate local financial resources for comprehensive program improvement and 
expansion, this institutional base extends into the Appalachian counties. 

Our concern, therefore, should be with the next steps — how can we best 
build upon this base in order to turn out a greater number of skilled 
workers? 
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Most important during the next few years is an attack upon the problem 
of public school dropouts. Programs offering remedial-type education and 
improved occupational preparation are desperately needed. They should be 
carried out within the existing institutional structure and administered 
by the public schools. It is likely that comprehensive programs based 
upon utilization of existing resources as far as is possible can be widely 
offered at relatively little cost. For the programs to be successful, 
however, business and industry, the high schools, and the post -secondary 
institutions must become more committed to joint participation than they 
have been in the past. 

Project 16 is recommended as a framework for providing continuing 
education and work opportunity for dropouts between the ages of 16 and 18 
at the time they leave school. These are youth for whom public education 
now offers very little, yet they are critical manpower resources for the 
regional economy. Project 16 is a grouping of several different remedial - 
type programs, each with specific objectives in occupational preparation. 
Project 16 objectives are essentially short-term and the hope is to have 
decided impact on the skilled labor supply in a few years. Yet there is a 
decided long-run implication — what may be learned here in dealing with 
those who cannot now make it within the existing system can be the basis 
for continued improvement in public education. 

Improving the image of local industry and establishing the value of 
vocational and technical education is a necessary part of turning out a 
greater number of skilled workers because it bridges the motivation gap. 

The value of occupational preparation for widening the range of job 
opportunities after high school or after post-high school education, has 
not been put across strongly. The great public relations effort of higher 
education dwarfs the publicity about vocational and technical programs, 
and is independently bolstered by the college orientation of the public 
schools. More information about vocational and technical education has 
to get into the high schools and the homes, and a much greater public 
commitment to the value and prestige of this kind of preparation is 
necessary. 

We recommend a strong public information effort to improve the image 
of industry and of occupational education. The objective is to reach youth 
motivation by improving the public status of work and work preparation that 
he may aspire to. The information campaign should be coordinated locally, 
and designed for the directed at specific groups: youth in the public 

schools, dropouts, public school personnel, parents of school-age youth and 
community leaders. 

As a focal point for changing the public image of work and for provid- 
ing a sound motivational thrust, we also recommend an Appalachian Skill 
Fair. This would be an annual exhibit of occupations and occupational 
preparation programs designed to provide information and to create interest 
in the rewards and excitement of the world of work. 
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Another important area in manpower education is better communication 
within and across levels of education, and between state and local personnel. 
For the state agencies this means greater knowledge of local problems and 
a broader service effort to local schools. For the regional universities 
it means an improved understanding of public school needs with regard to 
teaching, guidance, and administrative personnel. For the public schools 
and community college institutions it means greater joint planning of 
curriculum programs because the task of immediate job preparation is so 
enormous it extends over both levels of education. One cannot function 
well independently of the other. 

Better communication requires improved curriculum information and we 
recommend specific procedures for local occupational information surveys to 
help in the de c J.gn of program mix and course content. We also recommend 
that the responsibility for coordinating the communications effort be 
lodged in a single local organization — the district-wide advisory 
committee on education, suggested as an approach to community involvement 
by the Advisory Committee on Education to the Appalachian Regional 
Commission. More specifically, the local advisory committee on education 
should become involved in the dissemination of information on occupational 
education, in providing guidance for the formulation of local education 
policy, and in improving liaison with State Government. A logical extension 
of improved local communication and an active district -wide advisory 
committee on education is the formation of multi-administrative unit group- 
ings to provide supplemental educational services jointly to all partici- 
pating units. We recommend that a demonstration project be undertaken to 
determine the feasibility of this approach in North Carolina Appalachia, 
with special emphasis on the implementation of Project 16. 

In the long run the primary educational objective is to develop a 
strong regional base in occupational preparation by consolidating program 
and personnel gains at the different maturity levels made in the past 
decade. This involves an examination of alternatives in program expansion 
at the various levels of education, and an examination of the adequacy of 
current financing of vocational education. 

We recommend that the local advisory committee on education perma- 
nently undertake continuing examination of the system of public education 
in each local development district. These studies should be geared toward 
orienting public education to the world of work. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The principal barrier to the economic development of North Carolina 
Appalachia is an inadequate number of skilled workers. This was the 
conclusion expressed in our earlier study. Investment Guidelines for 
the North Carolina Appalachian Region . 

In contrast to the public image of economic distress in Appalachia, 
the problem here is not where the jobs are coming from but rather where 

the people are coming from to fill the jobs. The economy is expanding. 

But shortages of skilled labor — persons with the educational back- 
ground for either advanced occupational entry or job upgrading — are 
beginning to affect key industries . 

We undertook this study to determine what can be done about the 
problem of not enough skilled manpower for North Carolina Appalachia's 
growing economy. The objective was to develop specific proposals for in- 
creasing the number of skilled workers in the region. Our findings and 

recommendations are summarized in this report and although they are di- 

rected specifically to the situation in North Carolina Appalachia, much 
of the study has relevance for the State as a whole. 

The report is divided into two major parts, the first concerned with 
the identification and measurement of the manpower problems and the second 
with program recommendations to meet the problems. The general substance 
of each part is more particularly described below. 

Part I . The Problems Identified 



The purpose of Part I is to identify principal difficulties in turning 
our a sufficient number of skilled workers in the region. Our basic con- 
clusion is that more of the difficulties can be traced back to deficiencies 
in public school education, and that the elimination of serious manpower 
shortages requires more adequate preparation for work in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Public schooling is the only formal work prepar- 
ation opportunity for about 70 percent of those entering the labor force 



each year. Unless these people are better prepared to work, not only 
in today* s jobs but in tomorrow^ jobs as well, economic growth in the 
region cannot be sustained. 

Part I begins with a chapter on the economic outlook for North 
Carolina Appalachia, pointing out that growing industrial diversifica- 
tion will result in a greatly increased demand for skilled workers. 
Chapter II looks more closely at the overall labor situation to 1970, 
discussing projected skill shortages for the 29-county region and for 
each of the local development districts. Additional tables are con- 
tained in a Technical Appendix which is being presented separately. 
Chapter III examines the background of manpower education problems, re- 
lating them to inadequate work preparation opportunities in the public 
schools. Chapter IV identifies the specific difficulties facing the 
public schools and the community college institutions in turning out 
more skilled workers for the regional economy. Chapter V draws to- 
gether the study findings in terms of identifying areas in which rec- 
ommendations should be made. Emphasis is placed upon the need for basic 
changes in curriculum, teacher education, and guidance education to 
strengthen the public school rold in work preparation and upon the need 
for remedial type programs to provide immediate opportunities for work 
preparation . 

Part II. Program Recommendations 

The purpose of Part II is to outline programs which will help in- 
crease the number of skilled workers coming out of the region* s human 
resource base. Program recommendations are based upon two assumptions: 

1. That the existing educational institutions have 
the resources and the capabilities to meet the 
region *s manpower education needs. 

2. That success in manpower education depends critic- 
ally upon the response at the local level. 
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With these thoughts in mind, we held a series of meetings with 
business, education, and government people from each of the local deve- 
lopment districts to review the findings contained in Part I . The ob- 
jective of the review sessions was to initiate local discussion on man- 
power education needs as a guideline for developing program recommen- 
dations in Part II. 

The idea behind our program recommendations is that much can be 
accomplished by making better use of the resources now available. Cer- 
tainly more money will be needed to do a complete job, little improve- 
ment will result. As a guide for spending additional dollars, we have 
to stand ready to change how current dollars are spent. 

The program recommendations in Part II do not require a substantial 
input of money from either the State or the Federal Government. Neither 
do they require basic policy changes at the State or local level. What 
they do require, however, is a strong commitment to meet manpower edu- 
cation needs, backed up by a willingness to spend existing funds now 
for program development in new areas. 

Chapter VI outlines Project 16 -- a remedial type of program de- 
signed to provide continuing education and work opportunity for drop • 
outs between the ages of 16 and 18. Chapter VII discusses the initiation 
of a coordinated local information and public relations program to im- 
prove the image of industry and of vocational education. Chapter VIII 
suggests techniques of obtaining occupational information for curriculum 
design in occupational education. Tables analyzing the information ob- 
tained during this study for the 29-county region and for each local de- 
velopment district are contained in the Technical Appendix. Chapter IX 
recommends formation of a local advisory committee on education within 
each district and discusses its role -- that of aiding in communication 
and coordination between levels of education and between educators and 
the community at large. Chapter X recommends the formation of multi-unit 
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cooperative ventures to provide educational services on an area-wide 
basis. Chapter XI recommends a continuing effort to examine possi- 
bilities of improving education for occupational preparation in the 
public schools and suggests that additional research be undertaken to 
demonstrate the feasibility of providing education services on a multi- 
county basis. 



Chapter I. THE REGIONAL ECONOMY 



During the 1950's, continued outmigration forced by the lack of job 
opportunities cut away at the total labor force. Migration, heaviest in 
the 18-44 age group and only somewhat less in the under 18 group, took a 
significant part of the child-bearing population and of the youth. The 
human resource base did not grow as is evident from the nearly constant 
school enrollment figures over the decade. 

During the early 1960 's, the economy of the region began to gain 
steadily from the low levels of the previous decade. This reflected na- 
tional economic trends somewhat, but expansion occurred also because labor 
was relatively abundant and because of proximity to the rapidly growing 
Southeast market. Thousands of new jobs were added during the first half 
decade as industry diversified from a base in textiles, tobacco, furniture, 
and apparel. Skilled labor was absorbed rapidly and the regional backlog 
of unemployed and underemployed persons was cut in half. 

Recent data indicate that growth not only is continuing, it may be 
accelerating, as year-to-year gains in employment have been steadily larger 
since 1962. This is reflected in the outlook for 1970. Some firms in the 
region have increased their 1970 employment forecasts prepared only last 
year, and our revised projection of 451,700 jobs in the region by 1970 is 
nearly 37,000 more than the estimate made in our initial study. 

Until the economic situation changed in the 1960's, outmigration did 
not threaten continued regional development; however, once growth started, 
deficiencies in the labor force base became apparent. Industrial growth 
and diversification brought new job opportunities into the region, many 
of which were in occupations requiring post-secondary work preparation or 
at least some high school familiarization with factory life. There were 
too few persons available with either formal work education or job exper- 
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ience in these occupations; many of those who could have qualified already 
had migrated to high wage industrial areas. Still, the region might have 
adjusted to short-run labor problems reasonably well had outmigration not 
continued . 

Job growth, it now seems, did not halt out-migration. Many positions 
were filled from the backlog of unemployed and underemployed even as high 
school graduates and dropouts continued to leave in large numbers for jobs 
elsewhere. It is only recently that outmigration has appeared to slow 
down. The evidence is an increase of 12,200 persons in the region's work 
force between 1965 and 1966, nearly 3,000 more new workers than the largest 
year-to-year gain since 1962. Also, estimates prepared by the Appalachian 
Regional Commission show the outmigration rate during 1960-65 is less than 
one percent annually, compared with nearly ten percent for the 1950-60 
decade . 

Should outmigration continue to decline, the total number of workers 
available within the region by 1970 could match the overall job demands of 
economic growth. However, the important question is whether these people 
can satisfy the skill requirements of specific occupations. Given current 
trends it is unlikely that they can, since one-quarter of the potential new 
entrants into the labor force will be high school dropouts. Furthermore, 
the "reserve pool" of unemployed or underemployed skilled labor will not be 
large, having been dissipated by past outmigration and by recent expansion 
of job opportunities. 



Growth Factors 

Much of the anticipated economic growth in North Carolina Appalachia 
will occur because of geographical advantages for manufacturing operations. 
Situated between two growing industrial areas — the Piedmont manufacturing 
belt extending through North Carolina and South Carolina to the east, and 
the Great Appalachian Valley containing the large urban -manufacturing cen- 
ters of Tennessee to the west -- the region is in a strategic position for 
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the production and distribution of manufactured goods. North Carolina 
Appalachia also is within a few hundred miles of nearly all the major urban 
markets in the southeast and along the Ohio River. 

Because of the shift toward markets in the locational pattern of 
manufacturing activity, proximity to rapidly growing urban-industrial con- 
centrations will become increasingly important for regional development. 
Geographical position cannot be advantageous, however, without other sup- 
ports for economic development such as roads, municipal -type services in 
urban centers, water, and especially skilled labor. The region up to now 
has been a relatively underdeveloped resource area, with an abundant supply 
of good quality water, clean air, relatively cheap power and most impor- 
tantly, a sufficient number of skilled and trainaole persons to sustain 
industrial expansion. But recent economic, growth has drawn heavily upon 
the natural and human resource base, creating potential bottlenecks to 
continued rapid expansion. 

With the regional growth outlook improving, the task 
of resource management becomes substantially greater. 

The challenge is to avert shortages which could pre- 
maturely choke off the economic boom. In this re- 
port, our concern is limited to the most serious pro- 
blem — that of manpower education for economic 
growth . 

Overall, the regional economy is expected to add 59,300 jobs between 
1966 and 1970, 40 percent of which will be in manufacturing. Roughly two- 
thirds of the gain in manufacturing will be accounted for by traditional 
industry types — textiles, apparel, tobacco, and furniture — a somewhat 
smaller proportion than in previous periods. Significant gains are expected 
also in trade, services, and government employment as the entire services 
producing sector will add 44 percent of the new jobs. Projections of employ- 
ment in the region are given in Table 1. 
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Table 1. EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN THE NORTH 

CAROLINA APPALACHIAN REGION TO 1970 





Number 


of Jobs 


Numerical Gain 


Percentage of 
Total Gain 




1966 


1970 


1966-1970 


1966-1960 


Goods Producing 
Manufacturing 


157,530 


182,120 


24,590 


40.2% 


Construction 


13,450 


17,340 


3,890 


6.4 


Subtotal 


(170,980) 


(.199,460) 


(28,480) 


(46.6%) 


Services Producing 

Transportation, Communi- 
cations and Public Utilities 


15,290 


17,650 


2,360 


3.9% 


Trade 


46,380 


55,540 


9,160 


15.0 


Finance, Insurance, 
and Real Estate 


7,690 


9,430 


1,740 


2.8 


Services 


30,260 


37,030 


6,770 


11.0 


Government 


37,710 


44,590 


6,880 


11.2 


Other 1/ 


1,480 


1,480 


0 


- 


Subtotal 


(138,810) 


(165,720) 


(26,910) 


(43.9%) 


Total Nonagri cultural 


309,790 


365, 180 


55,390 


90.5 


Other 

Agriculture 


33,300 


31,400 


-1,900 




Self Employed and Domestics 


49,240 


55,050 


5,810 


9.5% 


Subtotal 


( 82,540) 


( 86,450) 


( 3,910) 


( 9.5%) 


Total Employment 


392,330 


451,630 


59,300 


100.0% 



1/ Includes mining and miscellaneous services . 

Source: North Carolina Employment Security Commission, and 

1970 forecasts by Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates. 





HAMMER. GREENE. SILER ASSOCIATES 

■ CONOMIC CONSULTANTS W A S M I N O T O N • AT L. A N T A 



Within the North Carolina Appalachian Region, the growth outlook varies 
considerably among the local development districts. The districts are 
shown in Map 1. 

The Upper French Broad Region (District I) centered on Ashville and 
the Northwestern Region (District VII) centered on Winston-Salem are the 
two with the greatest growth potential. The Upper French Broad Region is 
the economic heart for a large part of the 29-county area, and has the in- 
dustrial base to generate economic interrelationships with both the Piedmont 
area to the east and the urban -indust rial centers of Tennessee to the west. 
Growth is expected to be spurred by expansion of "new-line", market-oriented 
industries . 

The Northwestern Region and particularly the Winston-Salem area, is 
becoming more closely linked economically with the industrial Piedmont and 
the cities of Greensboro and High Point. Although it is expected to under- 
go the largest regional job increase, the effect upon the Appalachian area 
as a whole will not be substantial. As with the Upper French Broad, expan- 
sion of new- line industrial activities oriented to the southeast market 
will be a major growth factor. 

The only other area of substantial growth is expected to be along the 
Catawba River Valley in the ABC Region (District V). Growth prospects in 
the four other districts range from moderately good in the Isothemal Region 
(District III) to slow growth in the Mountain Scenic (District IV). The 
slow growth areas generally are off to one -side of the mainstream of re- 
gional development, and also are the most inaccessible because of the 
mountain barriers to travel. 
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Chapter II. 



REGIONAL JOB REQUIREMENTS AND 
WORKER EDUCATION LEVELS TO 1970 



Our objective here was to determine whether the education profile of new 
entrants into the labor force would satisfy the occupational requirements of 
local industry. 

We estimated educational requirements by occupation on the basis of a 
sample survey of regional industries, and then related these estimates to 
1970 regional job projections for the entire region. This indicated re- 
gional worker demand by level of education. Forecasting the number of high 
school graduates, dropouts, and the graduates from community college insti- 
tutions in the region indicated worker supply, also by level of education. 

This provided a numbers base for gauging to what extent and for which 
kinds of persons a shortage probably would occur. However, we must caution 
against viewing the numbers as precise forecasts of what will occur. 

Making an accurate assessment of future manpower needs in any area is 
difficult. Employment projections are the first step and they are based in 
part upon the best judgment of existing firms about coming needs, and in 
part upon what we can anticipate in the way of new industry. Both depend 
largely upon expectations for the national economy and the resulting impli- 
cations for the region -- which can not be precisely foreseen. Also, be- 
cause growth is taking place on a relatively small regional economic base, t^ie 
entrance of even one large firm could easily upset the manpower forecasts. 

Given our admitted lack of clairvoyance, we have made rough estimates of 
worker supply and demand simply to determine the magnitude of the education 
effort that appears necessary, and where the emphasis must lie. What we 
continually want to stress however, is that the program response must be 
sufficiently flexible to adapt to whatever kind of manpower needs actually 
emerge . 
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North Carolina Appalachia is undergoing rapid economic expansion in- 
volving a number of new industries with higher occupational skills and an 
upgrading of skills in many of the older industries. This implies a sub- 
stantially greater proportion of jobs requiring at least a high school edu- 
cation, especially for new entrants into the labor xorce. With dropouts 
accounting for such a large proportion of potential new entrants, it seemed 
likely, even before the research began, that we would uncover an imbalance 
between future job requirements and worker education levels. This was 
borne out by the numbers. 

Total worker demand between 1966 and 1970, including new jobs and re- 
placements for those permanently leaving the labor force, will be roughly 
78,000 persons. Our estimates of worker demand by level of education indi- 
cate that 42 percent of all jobs will require education beyond high school, 
but only 13 percent will require a college degree. This is shown in 
Table 2 below. 

Table 2. WORKER DEMAND 1966-1970, NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIA 



Level of Education 


Number 


Percent 


Less than high school 


7,200 


10.2% 


High school graduate only 


33,900 


48.1 


Post -high school vocational 


5,200 


7.4 


Post-high school technical 


8,800 


12.5 


Two year college 


6,100 


8.6 


Four year college 


6,700 


9.5 


Post-graduate 


2,600 


3.7 


Total Worker Demand 


70,500 


100.0% 



Note: Numbers do not include 7,500 agriculture 

workers, self-employed, and domestics. 

Source: Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates, 1967. 

Demand estimates based upon 1967 indus- 
trial survey returns, and job replace- 
ment projections 1966-1970. 

The estimates also indicate that only ten percent of the jobs can be 
filled by persons with less than a high school education. It is likely. 
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however, that a substantial number of the 7,500 jobs in the agriculture, 
self-employed, and domestics group will not require a high school education. 

Between 1966 and 1970, approximately 57,800 students will graduate 
from high school and 18,800 persons will drop out, a total of nearly 77,000 
potential additions to the labor force. Only 43,200 of these persons, the 
sum of high school dropouts and direct entrants into the labor force, 

will be going immediately to work, and this figure is somewhat high because it 
does not account for marriage taking young women out of the labor force. 

Over 21 percent of the potential new workers will be going on to a four 
year college although perhaps one-half of these will not finish, but most 
will not be ready to enter the labor force until after 1970. Many wHl not 
return to the region if current patterns continue to be any kind of a guide, 
and this implies that some of the required college graduates may have to 
be "imported** . Table 3 illustrates potential new workers by education 
background . 



Table 3. POTENTIAL NEW WORKERS 1966-1970, 
NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIA 



Level of Education 


Number 


Percent 


Less than high school 


18,800 


24.5% 


High school graduates: 






Direct labor force entrants 


24,400 


31.9 


Post-high school - two years or less 


1-4,800 


19.3 


Four year college 


16,300 


21.3 


Other 


2,300 


3.0 


Subtotal 


(57,800) 


(75.5%) 


Total Potential New Workers 


76,600 


100.0% 


Source: Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates, 1967. 


Worker 



estimates based upon projections of high school 
dropouts and projections of the distribution of 
high school graduates among work, other (mostly 
military), and advanced education. 



Because of past outmigration, the total number of potential new 
workers within the region is not sufficient to meet the worker demand 
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requirements of economic growth. If everyone went directly to work after 
high school, the region would still be short about 2,500 workers. 

But in addition to those coming through the public schools, there will 
be 15,000 to 18,000 adult unemployed and also a sizeable number of married 
women who possibly could be drawn into the labor force. On an overall 
basis, the total number of dropouts, high school graduates (excluding four 
year college and other), and unemployed is between 73,000 and 76,000 per- 
sons. Adding 3,000 from returning military and those enrolled in two year 
programs prior to 1966, plus perhaps 15,000 married women, brings the total 
of available workers between 1966 and 1970 to a maximum of 94,000. 

This worker base, calculated on the assumption of no migration loss, 
will not alone be a sufficient base to sustain the creation of 78,000 job 
opportunities. It likely will have to be bolstered by a substantial num- 
ber of college graduates and others returning to the region during the next 
few years as well as by increased commutation from bordering areas and 
probably inmigration. Otherwise, the 78,000 job opportunities probably 
will not materialize. Even if the total number of jobs is less, however, 
the problem of a skilled labor shortage will remain. 

The relationship between skill supply and demand has been calculated 
only for education levels up through two years of college. Supply and 
demand beyond that level have not been calculated partly because this is 
difficult to do, and partly because colleges and universities in North 
Carolina Appalachia are not geared specifically to prepare graduates for 
jobs in the region. 

The figures indicate that 11,600 persons with less than a high school 
education will not be able to meet job requirements of regional industry 
other than openings in the agriculture, self-employed and domestics group. 
Even with these opportunities, it is likely that over half of the dropouts 
will need additional preparation in order to secure a position. 

The deficit situation with respect to high school graduates implies 
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that industry and advanced education programs will continue to compete for 
high school graduates. The tightness expected in this category, however, 
should improve the employment outlook somewhat for the high school drop- 
outs . 



Overall capacity of the vocational programs in the community college 
institutions appears sufficient but detailed occupational comparisons by 
region are necessary to confirm this. For occupations requiring either a 
technical education or two years of college, the deficit appears substan- 
tial. Table 4 illustrates: 



Table 4. NEW WORKER SUPPLY AND DEMAND, 1966-1970, 
NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIA 



Level of Education 



Industry Program Surplus (+) Or 

Demand 1/ Supply Shortages (-) 



Less than high school 


7,200 


18,800 


High school graduate only 


33,900 


24,400 . 

6,200y' 

4 , 4005 / 

3,300— 


Post-high school vocational 


5,200 


Post-high school technical 


8,800 


TVro year college 


6,100 



+11,600 

- 9,500 

+ 1,000 

- 4,400 

- 2,800 



1/ Does not include 7,500 agriculture 
workers, self-employed, and domestics 
2/ Estimates of graduates only from the 
technical, vocational, and college 
parallel programs of community college 
institutions within the region. 



Source: Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates, 1967. 



The problem of deficiencies in technical and college parallel gradu- 
ates, however, goes beyond program limitations of the community college 
institutions. Although program capacity in the latter will permit only 
13,900 graduates*, forcing some students to go outside of the region, the 
14,800 students expected to enter all post-secondary programs between 1966 
and 1970 are far less than the 20,100 persons needed. If more entrants 



*With the proprietary business schools and private Junior Colleges contri- 
buting perhaps 1,000 more. 
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into technical and two-year college education cannot be squeezed out of 
high school graduates or from college "dropouts", then inmigration is the 
only hope of averting a shortage of skilled labor. 

Our estimates of worker supply by educational level are based upon 
assunqptions about a general decline in the dropout rate, and a general rise 
in the proportion of high school graduates going on for advanced education. 
To some extent, therefore, the figures already reflect changes in education 
programs and in the image of vocational education. Should these changes 
not occur, then it is reasonable to expect that the proportion of workers 
with higher levels of education will be less. 

As expected, the situation differs greatly among the seven local 
development districts. An analysis of each district is contained in a 
separate technical Appendix. 



Chapter III. MANPOWER EDUCATION PROBLEMS 



Our objective is to better understand local program difficulties in 
trying to close the gap between the need for and the availability of skilled 
manpower . 

The main concern of the study, therefore, is the program effort of 
education institutions since this represents the established mechanism for 
turning out skilled workers. Supply and demand analysis means little unless 
it is related to the problems faced by these institutions in trying to better 
prepare people for the world of work. 

Our approach was to go directly to the institutions — the public 
schools, the community colleges and technical institutes, and the private 
business schools. We talked first in Raleigh with representatives from the 
Department of Community Colleges, the Department of Public Instruction, and 
the Board of Higher Education, to establish a perspective on education and 
related programs. This was followed by questionnaires to local public school 
superintendents and to presidents of post-secondary schools, and by personal 
interviews at 50 institutions. 

Early in the study, it became apparent that the root of the problem of 
turning out more skilled workers lay in the public schools — at the elemen- 
tary and at the secondary levels of education. This is because public school 
education is the only formal work preparation for about 60 percent of the new 
entrants into the labor force. If the educational background of most of these 
persons prevents them from getting anything other than unskilled jobs and also 
impedes occupational advancement later on, then it is nearly impossible to 
bring about a substantial increase in the region* s complement of skilled labor. 



To make significant gains in the supply of skilled labor two things 
are necessary: 



1. The number of persons entering the labor force 
from the public schools who are inadequately 
prepared for work must be cut down, and 

2. The number of persons with advanced educational 
preparation must be increased. 

Program improvements therefore have to be aimed at both the basic work pre- 
paratory role of the local public schools and the more specialized occupa- 
tional preparatory role of the post-secondary institutions. 

The Nature of the Problem 



The manpower problem in North Carolina Appalachia, an inadequate sup- 
ply of skilled labor, is essentially a problem in public school education, 
resulting from deficiencies in basic education and work preparation for 
non-college bound youth. This situation is not unique to North Carolina 
Appalachia; it exists virtually in every school system in the country. 

What is unique, however, is the importance of "home-grown" skilled labor 
to continued economic growth, since the region cannot rely upon attracting 
talented inmigrants — at least not during the earlier stages of develop- 
ment. 



There are two dimensions to the manpower problem: 

1. The current backlog of unemployables -- result- 
ing from inadequate work preparation in the 
past, and 

2. The youth now in school who are receiving inad- 
equate preparation for work. 

Most of the current emphasis on manpower problems deals exclusively 
with the current backlog. The massive nationwide attack upon unemploy- 
ables, unemployed, and underemployed is designed as a remedial measure to 



give work preparation skills and work skills to those who lack them. It is 
a make-up effort for what ideally should have been implanted by the public 
schools, but the problem has been treated as if it were independent from 
the issue of public school preparation. Probably this is because the rea- 
sons for dropouts and inadequately prepared high school graduates have been 
sought primarily in the youth — lack of motivation, poverty, poor home 
environment, and the like. 

Not enough emphasis has been on difficulties with the system of public 
education that affect the youth* s academic performance. Yet more educators 
are coming to realize that the problem of high school dropouts particular- 
ly, is a two-way street — both the system and the student need to be con- 
stantly re-examined. We feel that the proper concern of this study should 
be the future work preparation of youth, not the backlog problem. Regional 
growth has cut deeply into this backlog, leaving mainly a hard core of 
unemployables without jobs. Programs already are in existence -- State, 
local, and Federal — to attack the problem of unemployables. For North 
Carolina Appalachia, on the other hand, the critical problem is that of 
youth coming unprepared into the labor force, since they are the human 
resource base for development. 

The immediate task is to get enough skilled workers from current high 
school students to meet job requirements during the next three years. 

These persons have gone beyond the point where changes in public education 
will be of immediate benefit, and therefore remedial -type efforts will have 
to be substantial during the first few years. But we cannot limit our con- 
cern just to 1970. Unless something is begun now in public school educa- 
tion, the backlog problem in the future will become insurmountable. 

Issues in Public School Education 

The educators in North Carolina Appalachia with whom we have talked 
think that it is time to view the problem of dropouts and inadequately pre- 
pared high school graduates in terms broader than individual motivation .or 
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home environment. Certainly these are problems, but the point is that the 
schools have little to offer the potential dropout that would meet his in- 
terest in a way acceptable both to him and to the school system. 

The idea that "everyone who can should go to college" is basic to the 
difficulties within public school education. The single clear goal of 
elementary and secondary school curricula appears as preparation for col- 
lege, even though only one in five ninth grade students will enter a four 
year college, and perhaps one in ten will graduate. The system of public 
education is not geared to provide a total curriculum which fits the needs, 
background, capabilities, and most importantly — interests, of a majority 
of school children. 

It is difficult to do very much about this because responsibility for 
public education is shared widely in our society. Emphasis upon college by 
parents is both initiated and reinforced by local school boards, princi- 
pals, teachers, teacher-education institutions, colleges and universities, 
industry, and labor. The entire system of public education is oriented toward 
college preparation and has not been responsive to the needs of the non- 
college bound youth. 

Although the needs have been partially recognized, public education 
has not moved very far toward meeting them. One reason, particularly im- 
portant in North Carolina Appalachia, is the lack of money for program 
expansion in occupational preparation. Another reason is that the problem 
of inadequately prepared youth has been viewed solely xn terms of personal 
and environmental factors going beyond the traditional responsibility of 
the school systems. But the greatest barrier has been an inadequate com- 
munity response to help formalize a strong commitment to occupational 
preparation. 

Two ideas which have shaped education policy, especially in North 
Carolina, also have tended to perpetuate existing conditions. Although 
both ideas are perfectly sound, each is terribly difficult to implement 
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right now without fostering some unintended results in public education. 

One idea is drawn from observation of contemporary social realities — that 
there is a social stigma attached to the student going to an exclusively 
vocational high school. This received perhaps its clearest expression in 
Dr. James Conant's forceful argument for bringing together all students in 
a comprehensive high school. 

The other idea is drawn from historical observation — that to develop 
an informed, capable, and responsible citizenry, a liberal education is 
necessary. This means offering a broader course of exposure than only 
those subjects important in work preparation. 

The unintended results in public education have not occurred primarily 
in the area of vocational courses -- they have been encouraged to expand. 
Rather, problems have arisen because basic courses in English, Mathematics, 
History, and Social Studies are required, and the schools have difficulty 
making these courses meaningful to all students. The curriculum rarely is de- 
signed for anything other than college preparatory and each subject is pre- 
sented in an academic manner. Too many students have lost interest in 
school because of this hurdle and, in effect, have been "forced out" of the 
system. 

Current improvements and experimental approaches in public education are 
geared toward better preparation for college. Most educators think, however, 
that the greatest challenge facing the public schools is to provide much 
more for the four in five ninth grade students not going on to college. 

Needs in Public Education 



Although there were differences of opinion regarding the kind of effort 
needed in the public schools, almost all interviewed agreed that a broader 
vocational curriculum was of high priority. In nearly all of the high 
schools of the region the vocational curriculum is far too limited, and in 



many cases it does not extend beyond agriculture and home economics. The 
value of a we 11 -developed vocational education program both as a holding 
factor in the schools and as a preparatory course for work, many felt, had 
been fully demonstrated. Most important is the fact that the student can 
relate well to his shop or outside work experience and therefore performs 
well. Success has great staying power. So also does the income in some 
courses. 

The shop experience and in-school cooperative training with industry 
also provide an opportunity to learn how to work. Recent studies have con- 
sidered the opportunity to learn how to work as the really significant pre- 
paration for unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

Some educators, however, caution against embracing an improved voca- 
tional education as a panacea, especially if it means only more shop 
courses. Answers to problems in public school education, they argue, are 
not likely to be found in the established ways of doing things. More shop 
courses are of little help without a basic reorientation of the schools, 
and a corresponding modification of the curriculum. 

In the manpower context, the attention given elementary and secondary 
school education has centered on vocational education needs and how they 
can be met. The concern for vocational education, however, rarely has been 
tied to the framework and philosophy of public education, and that is what 
is important now. We have to look at education as a whole and decide what 
we are trying to educate for and what are the best ways of doing this. 
Implied here, is the beginning of an answer — broadening of the vocational 
curriculum must be instituted as part of a general reorientation of the 
public schools to the world of work. 

This seems basic. It is the best way known to prepare non-college 
bound youth for the next step. 

In a recent study by the W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment Re- 
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research, the question that guided their work was how well the schools pre- 
pared the child for what he did next. In North Carolina Appalachia, very 
little preparation or guidance is given to more than half of the ninth 
grade students now going directly into the labor force — with or without 
a diploma. Considering that this group will represent about 60 percent of 
all new entrants into the labor force, low investment in their work prepa- 
ration compared to those going on to college seems difficult to comprehend. 
It was repeated many times to me that we no longer can afford to view 
vocational education as a dumping ground for the academically poor and 
culturally disadvantaged. 

Reorientation of public education requires occupational information 
to be presented as part of the curriculum and that teachers understand the 
world of work and the importance of a non-academic approach in basic sub- 
jects. Educators argue that the latter is a key element, because diffi- 
culties arise more from the way the subject matter is presented than what 
the subject actually is. Many problems seemingly can be traced back to the 
education of teachers -- their orientation toward classroom achievement, 
textbooks, and academic presentation of subject matter, and lack of infor- 
mation about work. Most superintendents feel that rigidity in teaching 
techniques and course content is especially widespread in the upper grades 
of high school. 

Also, teachers tend to resist or have difficulty teaching a subject 
differently to students in the same grade or- age group. Generally, school 
teachers prefer to work with the better students, experiencing more satis- 
faction from results. Yet the poorer students need the best teachers 
because textbooks and teaching aids in areas other than college preparatory 
either are inadequate or non-existent. Creativity in approach, relevance 
to the student's frame of reference, and a closer teacher-pupil relation- 
ship appear most important. 

Guidance, although it is relatively new in North Carolina and cannot 
now be fully evaluated, does have some built in limitations. Theoreti- 
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cally, the role of the guidance person is to help the student understand 
how he can fit into the world by indicating what opportunities are open to 
him. Many educators argue that this role is more important for the non- 
college bound youth since those going on already have made a basic deci- 
sion. 



However, guidance personnel are very much oriented toward college and 
generally are seriously deficient in their own familiarity with work ca- 
reers outside of academic areas. Most have grown up in a college dominated 
atmosphere, and the guidance function itself has become widespread in re- 
sponse to the complexities of getting into college. Some educators feel 
that guidance involvement with the non-college bound is limited to the 
suggestion that the student select vocational courses. Again, the root of 
the difficulty goes back to guidance preparation programs in education 
institutions . 

But probably the most serious problem is that there are not enough 
qualified guidance people in the school systems. Guidance has been con- 
fined primarily to the high schools where staff limitations have prevented 
a serious effort at individual counseling. Virtually nothing is being done 
at the elementary level where both guidance and psychological services are 
necessary to cope with emerging problems of the child. 

Life outside of the school is critical to a child's in-school behavior 
and performance. Most educators have accepted the fact that the school 
must become concerned with and involved in the total environment of the 
child. Putting first things first, this means meeting needs of the child 
for food (hot meals), clothing, medical and dental care, counseling within 
the home, and even income. The needs of the schools include teacher aids, 
library aids, programmed instruction materials, reading labs, library books 
and so on. Recognition of the importance of these services in improving 
the environment for learning has also led to recognition of the role of 
para -professional personnel within the school. 



Although a start has been made in non -curriculum services mainly 
through use of federal funds, this money alone is insufficient to do the 
job. A greater non-federal commitment is necessary. School is a social 
event in the rural mountain areas. Most children would rather go than stay 
home since home is so isolated. If they have clothes they will go, and if 
they have adequate food they will be better able to learn. 

Su r unary 

The critical manpower problem in North Carolina Appalachia is manpower 
education. This is a joining of two words not often linked together to 
express a basic conclusion: 

That the elimination of serious manpower problems 
requires better educational preparation for work 
at the public school level. 

Manpower tasks usually have been conceived as the training and/or retraining 
of adults and lately of unemployed youth. They have been remedial efforts, 
attempting to make people employable because public school work preparation 
was unsatisfactory. 

Education in this context was narrowly conceived as vocational educa- 
tion, the specific skill training needed to provide a saleable skill for 
the potential employee. 

The manpower education theme is a broader view of the whole education 
process as a basis for work preparation which must come as part of the 
public school curriculum. Unless this is recognized, the training and re- 
training of people will become an enormous task in the future, a task that 
is avoidable. 

It seems that the public schools want to accept responsibility to 
better prepare youth for what they undertake next. For the school response 
to become effective, however, many things must be done within public educa- 
tion. They can be grouped under four areas: 
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1. Orientation of the public schools to the world 
of work. 

2. Improved teacher education and more teachers 
in occupational education. 

3. Improved guidance education and substantially 
more guidance personnel. 

4. Increased non -curriculum services. 

These are the preconditions for a liberal education to become truly meaning* 
ful to all students. 



Chapter IV. DIFFICULTIES IN TURNING OUT MORE SKILLED 
WORKERS WITHIN NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIA 



The State of North Carolina formalized its objectives with respect to 
vocational education in the Annual Descriptive Report for Vocational 
Education , published by the Division of Vocational Education, Department of 
Public Instruction (1966-67) . This publication stated that . . . 

"North Carolina is committed to the long-range goal of 
providing vocational and technical education opportu- 
nities for: (1) high school youth who are available 
for full-time study; (2) high school graduates and 
school dropouts who are available for full-time study; 

(3) employed adults who need and are interested in up- 
grading themselves vocationally in their present jobs 
or in retraining for a different job; and (4) persons 
who need remedial or special education as a prerequi- 
site to the pursuit of regular vocational training. 

Moreover, the State is committed to providing these 
opportunities within reasonable commuting distance for 
all its citizens." 



All public education below the college level in North Carolina is the 
responsibility of the State Board of Education. The administration of 
education policy of the State Board is carried out by the Department of 
Public Instruction, which is responsible for education in the secondary 
schools, and by the Department of Community Colleges, which is responsible 
for education in the post-secondary institutions (Community Colleges and 
Technical Institutes) within the Community College System. 

As stated further in the Annual Descriptive Report for Vocational 
Education, 



"The State* s policy in achieving this goal is: (1) to 

expand vocational education for high school youth as 
a part of the program of studies of the comprehensive 
high school with as diversified offerings as the size 
of the school will permit; (2) to provide appropriate 



full-time vocational education for high school gradu- 
ates and school dropouts in area vocational -technical 
institutes, and community colleges located within 
commuting distance of all citizens; (3) to provide 
appropriate vocational education courses within the 
post-secondary area. . .technical institutes for em- 
ployed adults to upgrade themselves in their present 
jobs or to prepare for a new job; and (4) to provide 
basic adult education and special remedial courses 
and/or learning opportunities for youth and adults 
who have special educational needs as a prerequisite 
to employment." 

North Carolina uses State and local school bonds usually to provide 
funds for facility construction in the comprehensive high schools; however, 
funds from the Appalachian Regional Development Act have supplemented state 
and local money "in a very few schools". Funds from the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 1963 for the construction of area vocational schools are used 
exclusively in the post -secondary institutions; none of this money is ex- 
pended for construction of high school vocational facilities. 



The Appalachian Background 



Public education in North Carolina Appalachia has been influenced pri 
marily by four things — roads, population, money, and the economy. 



With poor roads, crossing over or going around mountains took so much 
time that many communities remained fairly isolated and independent. School 
population was confined to local areas and the public schools remained 
small. Even today, although road access is good within most of the region, 
there still are problems of time and distance impeding school consolidation 
at the elementary and secondary levels. The Community College system has 
not been developed to the point where each institution serves people with- 
in a commuting radius limited to twenty-five miles. 



Population was thinly scattered except for a few cities, and county 
school systems as a whole were small. Today, some of the school systems 
have less pupils than 12 years ago, and consolidation even of all schools 
would not be sufficient for a large, modem high school in some counties. 
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Traditionally, the local tax base was insufficient for doing virtually 
anything that cost a lot of money. This situation has not changed very much 
in most counties, and it affects vocational education particularly because 
a proportionately greater local funding effort is required to provide the 
local share of teacher's salaries and equipment. 

Agriculture and old-line, low skill industries for years dominated 
the regional economy. Except for those tew going on to college, a high 
school education rarely was necessary for work. Today, new- line industries 
have become important, agriculture has changed considerably, and old-line 
industries are experiencing job upgrading as a result of technological 
change. The need for a high school education and for post -secondary education 
is far greater. 

Even though area economic development has been substantial, inadequate 
roads, scattered population, and lack of money still hamper local educa- 
tion efforts, contributing to the difficulties in turning out more skilled 
workers . 



Expanding Vocational Education in the Public Schools 

We have singled out vocational education, even though shop courses 
alone are not the answer to a skilled labor force, because expansion pro- 
blems here reflect the more general difficulties of turning out skilled 
labor. Furthermore, broader vocational course offerings are one of the 
first requirements of a reorientation of public education to the world of 
work. 



The philosophy and approach of the State Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion is best brought out by the "Suggested Pattern for Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education in North Carolina High Schools" contained in its publica- 
tion Vocational Education Opportunities for North Carolina High Schools 



( 1967 - 1968 ) . 



"The courses listed as possible vocational offerings at 
the ninth grade level may be characterized as 'intro- 
ductory' courses. Reserch. in vocational maturity indi- 
cates that this is the age in which students begin to 
look at themselves and their opportunities in the world 
of work more realistically. They should also begin to 
look at their future roles as homemakers. They need to 
know more about occupations, occupational requirements, 
and the educational opportunities for meeting these 
requirements. Developing an awareness of the need for 
occupational and educational planning is a key concept 
here. 

Tenth grade offerings are designed to help a student 
explore in greater depth some of the occupational in- 
terests developed as a ninth grader. At this point 
students select the broad occupational area (trade and 
industrial, distributive education, business occupa- 
tions, home economics education, or agricultural educa- 
tion) in which they wish to do further exploration and/ 
or begin to develop skills which might be applicable to 
clusters of occupations within the broad areas . Stu- 
dents at the tenth grade level may enroll in courses in 
any of the broad areas. It is hoped that most of these 
enrol lees will have taken one of the suggested courses 
for the ninth grade level, although these are sugges- 
tions and not necessarily prerequisites. 

Courses offered at the eleventh and twelfth grade 
levels are characterized by 'specialization'. Specific 
skills for specific types of occupations are taught. 

Crossover between areas is possible between the eleventh 
and twelfth grades by students whose occupational aspira- 
tions change, but these should be much fewer than cross- 
overs at the lower grade levels . 

Attention is called to the fact that voca- 
tional education at the high school level 
is not terminal education. Graduates (even 
those going directly into employment) should 
be encouraged to enroll in post -high school 
vocational and technical education programs 
either on a full-time or part-time basis." 

Vocational education teaching positions are allotted by the State in 
addition to the regular allotment of teaching positions on the basis of 
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average daily attendance. The State reimburses local administrative units 
for vocational teaching salaries at the rate of two-thirds for Agriculture 
and Home Economics, and three-fourths for each of the other four areas. 

Vocational teachers must be certified by the Division of Professional 
Services and only those certified can teach reimbursable courses. 

Aided by the Vocational Education Act of 1963, the State Division of 
Vocational Education has attempted to develop comprehensive course offer- 
ings in the following areas: 

1. Agriculture — for both youth and adults that is 
geared at the secondary level to provide a foun- 
dation of learning for additional education or 
jobs, and is geared for adults to provide an 
opportunity to acquire new agricultural technol- 
ogy as part of improving their vocational compe- 
tency. 

2. Hone Economics -- where the basic homemaking 
courses comply with education for useful employ- 
ment and where eight courses have as specific 
objectives the training for entry-level employ- 
ment. 

3. Trade and Industries — providing a balanced 

program of classroom study and practical work 
experience in a variety of occupational areas 
that is structured around three course group- 
ings: Introduction to Industrial Education, 

Trade Preparatory Training, and Industrial Co- 
operative Training (part-time employment and 
on-the-job training). 

4. Distributive Education -- offering preparation 
for careers in distribution, marketing services 
involving both cooperative type education and 
preparatory (classroom) education. 

5. Business and Office Education — designed for 
students with career interests in clerical, 
stenographic, bookkeeping and data processing 
occupations, and involves preparatory, coopera- 
tive, and data processing (pilot) programs. 
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6. Introduction to Vocations — which is a ninth- 
grade elective course for both boys and girls 
designed to introduce them to the world of work 
and their opportunities in it, and to help stu- 
dents in planning for their educational and oc- 
cupational futures. 

Against this background we can examine the vocational program develop 
ment in North Carolina Appalachian schools. Total 1966-67 enrollment in 
vocational programs was 30,281, representing 45.7 percent of total high 
school enrollment, only slightly below the state average of 46.8 percent. 
The distribution of students among courses also is close to the State 
average, but indicates greater relative emphasis in agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and distributive education and decidedly less emphasis in introduc 
tion to vocations. 



j 
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Table 5. DISTRIBUTION OF VOCATIONAL ENROLLMENT AMONG COURSES, 1966-1967 



State 





Number 


Percent 


Agriculture 


41,419 


26.5% 


Home Economics 


65,532 


42.0 


Trades and Industries 


22,638 


14.3 


Distributive Education 


8,838 


5.7 


Introduction to Vocations 


15,712 


10.2 


Office Education 


1,985 


1.3 


TOTAL 


156,124 


100.0% 


Percent of High 


School Enrollment 




46.8% 



Appalachian Region Appalachian Region As 



Number 


Percent A Percent of State 


8,444 


27.9% 


20.4% 


12,876 


42.5 


19.6% 


4,009 


13.3 


17.7% 


2,002 


6.6 


22.7% 


2,606 


8.6 


16.5% 


344 


1.1 


17.8% 


30,281 


100.0% 






45.7% 


19.3% 



Source: "Vocational Education Student Enrollment by Administrative Unit by 

Program", State Board of Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, January 1967. 



The twenty-nine county region has 19.3 percent of the total State 
enrollment in vocational education. LTierever program enrollment exceeds 
this percentage, it is reasonable to assume a greater than average concen- 
tration. This occurs in Agriculture, Home Economics, and Distributive 
Education, although the latter probably results from an unusually low effort 
in distributive education within the Coastal Plains region. The Introduction 
to Vocations program is considerably below average, and the Trade and 
Industry and Office Education programs only somewhat less so. 

J- 

Generally, the vocational program effort in the twenty-nine Appalachian 
Counties seems inadequate. Only 23 of the 41 local administrative units 
have as high a percentage of students enrolled in vocational programs as 
the regional average and in 13-units the enrollment is less than 40 percent, 
the lowest being 20.6 percent. 

Looking at the program offerings we find that in only 13 units are 
five or more programs offered. If we define adequate program offerings as 
only those where student participation is at least equal to the regional 
average, six units offer five adequate programs and 24 units offer two or 
three adequate programs. The data are summarized in Table 6 on the 
following page. 
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Table 6. PROGRAM OFFERINGS OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATIVE 
UNITS IN NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIA 



Units Offering . . 

Number Of Units Offering Programs Adequate Programs— 



Program Areas 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


2 


8 


19.5% 


11 


26.9% 


3 


8 


19.5 


13 


31.7 


4 


12 


29.3 


11 


26.8 


5 


7 


17.1 


6 


14.6 


6 


_6 


14.6 


_0 


- 


TOTAL 


41 


100.0% 


41 


100.0% 



1/ Counting as adequate, programs in which enrollment 
at least equals the regional percentage of enroll- 
ment in that program (with the exception of agri- 
culture and home economics where offerings are ac- 
cepted as adequate) . 

Source: "Vocational Education Student Enrollment" 

op.cit . 



Clearly, an overwhelming proportion of the local administrative units 
in the region have not yet reached the State goal of a comprehensive voca- 
tional program offering. 



Comparing course emphasis with actual job distribution we find that 40 
percent of the jobs are in manufacturing yet only 13 percent of the voca- 
tional enrollment is directly related to manufacturing. Agriculture has 28 
percent of the enrollment, yet only accounts for somewhat more than 8 per- 
cent of the jobs. The highest proportion of enrollment is in home economics, 
most of which is not occupationally oriented. Home economics is included in 
the comparison since it is part of the federally funded vocational program. 
(There are other courses within the general curriculum not aided by federal 
funds which do offer occupational preparation, but they have not been in- 
cluded in the analyses.) Table 7 illustrates: 



Table 7. COMPARATIVE DISTRIBUTION OF EMPLOYMENT IN HIGH SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
COURSES AND TOTAL EMPLOYMENT -- NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIAN REGION 
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The figures indicate an obvious imbalance in the vocational curriculum 
from the viewpoint of relevancy to job demand. Our overall estimate of 
relevancy is that 70 percent of the vocational enrollment is geared to less 
than 20 percent of the job market and 23 percent of the enrollment is geared 
to more than 80 percent of the job market. 

Furthermore, agriculture is a declining industry in North Carolina 
Appalachia; we anticipate a loss of nearly 2,000 jobs by 1970, and an overall 
decline to less than seven percent of all jobs by then. This is not consis- 
tent with continuing emphasis on the vocational program in agriculture. The 
Applachian region is far removed from the situation of the Coastal Plains 
where in many counties agriculture accounts for more than one- third of the 
jobs. In no local development district is agriculture expected to account 
for as much as 15 percent of the jobs by 1970, and in only two districts 
will it exceed ten percent. In no district is an increase in agricultural 
jobs anticipated; there will be an actual decline in every single district. 

Factors Limiting Program Expansion 

There are four-basic factors limiting program expansion of vocational 
education at the secondary level. These are: 

1 . A poor community image of vocational education 

2 . Lack of local matching funds 

3. Shortage of personnel 

4. Predominance of small schools 

Image Within the Community . In the early stages, vocational education 
was thought of as a separate part of the educational system, an area for the 
academically poor and for those who were disciplinary problems. Because of 
the student image and the fact that the curriculun was dominated by agri- 
culture and home economics, local industry rarely was a major source of 
support for the program. Today, the traditions’ -^oor-student complex is 
being overcome, both inside and outside of the sciioo)- . but an image problem 
persists. 
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The status of industrial jobs within the community affects local willing- 
ness to spend for a broader vocational curriculum and colors attitudes toward 
educational orientation of the public schools. Generally, factory jobs have 
had a poor image although their status has improved somewhat as area economic 
well-being has advanced, particularly from new industry growth. More communi- 
ty leaders now see the relationship between expanded economic activity, a 
skilled labor force, and vocational education. 

But where old-line industry remains predominant, the "mill environment" 
complex still taints factory jobs. Few firms have tried to counteract this 
view by emphasizing the modem environment of industrial plants and the 
advancing nature of occupational skills. 

Within the Negro community, where the payoff in terms of more skilled 
labor could be the greatest, job training never has had popular acceptance 
because it always implied menial tasks. 

The unfavorable image is reflected in lack of community financial sup- 
port for expansion at the secondary level even where post-secondary support 
may be enthusiastic. It also is reflected in student enrollment below what 
might otherwise be expected. 

Funding . Vocational education programs ordinarily cost more than college 
preparatory or general education programs because of shop-type facility needs, 
equipment, and materials. Equipment must be replaced periodically as it be- 
comes obsolete, and materials are a recurring expense. 

The local administrative unit has the obligation to supply the physical 
facility for vocational education, and is responsible for 50 percent of 
equipment costs. In addition, the local unit pays one-third of the salary for 
allotted agriculture and home economics teachers and one- fourth for teachers 
in the four other program areas. Because State policy channels construction 
money under the 1963 Act to post-secondary schools, state and local bond 
issues are the only sources of funds for expansion of facilities that are 
not part of a comprehensive program. Appalachian Regional Commission grants 



have been used in a few instances to construct vocational facilities as a 
part of a comprehensive high school. 

Without facilities and equipment, the local units have had to forego sub- 
stantial program expansion and often found it difficult to obtain additional 
teaching positions from the State allocation. Unless the unit planned a 
sizeable vocational effort as part of a program for a comprehensive high 
school, local funds had to be used to enlarge existing facilities or construct 
new ones. Funding for step-by-step expansion just is not available otherwise. 

In the past, many of the Appalachian county and city units were without 
sufficient resources to pick up even their share of teacher salaries. Con- 
sequently the vocational curriculum never was very extensive and in most 
units it was confined largely to crop agriculture and home economics for the 
homemakers . This situation persists even today. 

The local units are in a more favorable position with respect to expan- 
sion of college preparatory and general education programs. These do not 
ordinarily have unusual equipment and materials requirements and the state 
grant program pays 100 percent of base teacher salaries for an alloted num- 
ber of positions. 

There are some vocational programs such as Industrial Co-operative 
Training and Distributive Education that do not require a substantial out- 
lay because they are carried on in conjunction with industry and business. 
Howevei, the poorer administrative units tend to be more isolated and less 
developed, and local economic activity often is insufficient to support these 
programs on a large scale. Furthermore, local businessmen sometimes resist 
taking on Negroes as trainees. 

Personnel . Vocational education is more difficult to teach than other 
areas of education because it requires close personal supervision and much 
less reliance upon textbooks. Classes cannot be large, and therefore more 
teachers are necessary than for a comparable enrollment in a college prepa- 
ratory curriculum. Attracting vocational teachers is particularly difficult 
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because schools compete with industrial wages for qualified personnel and be- 
cause many of the areas are so isolated. Where local talent is available, 
such as in carpentry or bricklaying, teacher certification regulations often 
impede using these people. 

In many cases, the limitations on courses to be offered result from lack 
of qualified teaching personnel. In some cases, counties rely heavily upon 
the "Voc-ag" teacher to offer instruction in areas other than agriculture. 
Although sometimes this has worked out, often it has not because the in- 
structor continues to teach in an agricultural vein no matter what the 
course title is, and keeping agricultural instructors abreast of curriculum 
changes within the field is no small matter itself. 

School Size . In a 300 to 500 student high school, a broad vocational 
offering is uneconomic because of the very high cost per student. With 
two or more high schools of this size in an administrative unit, the cost 
of duplicating even a limited curriculum can become prohibitive. 

Consolidation long has been advocated as the approach to providing a 
broad curriculum in all areas of education. Although consolidation in North 
Carolina Appalachia has been impeded by poor roads and strong local feel- 
ings, many of the units have succeeded in combining smaller schools into 
larger physical plants. 

Still, high school was taught in 113 separate buildings during the 
1966-67 school year. Grades 1-12 were taught in 48 buildings, and grades 
9-12 only, in 45 buildings. With school consolidation in Yadkin County, 
schools teaching grades 9-12 will out number those teaching grades 1-12 this 
year for the first time. Only three of the 29-counties in the region and 
only 16 of the 41 administrative units have one high school. 

Consolidation is not without problems, however. In a consolidated 
school, the experience is much more impersonal for the child; he comes to 
the school with many doubts — it is a big step. Another problem is in- 
creased travel time which tends to limit participation in extra-curricular 
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activities. It is not surprising that the initial effect of consolidation 
has been to increase the dropout rate. 

Since consolidation rarely has resulted in a single high school within 
a county, an expanded vocational curriculum means duplication of facilities. 

In some cases, curriculum expansion has been system-wide with each school 
specializing in certain courses. Students are bussed to and from each school. 
Although cross-bussing may work in the case of two schools, it does become 
complicated, time consuming and costly for three or more schools. 

Many of the local administrative units have reached the point where 
further consolidation of high schools is uneconomic or unwise. An expanded 
vocational program in each school is very expensive. Therefore, some 
educators contend that they are at the some point with the vocational 
curriculum now as they were with high schools ten years ago — consolidation 
is needed to expand and to present a basic program. 

The plan for consolidation usually is presented in terms of a vocational 
education center. This is a separate physical facility for the shops that 
would serve all schools in the local unit. Students would be bussed to 
the center from their regular high schools for shop courses of two or three 
periods. The vocational center concept has been gaining increased support 
at both the state and local level. 

The State Board of Education has favored development of comprehensive 
high schools. These schools offer a broad program for the vocational stu- 
dent, and he is not set apart permanently from other students but is encour- 
aged to intermingle in the non-shop courses. Separation tends to make the 
vocational student feel inferior, while complete mixing in classes would 
hurt the performance of all students. The comprehensive high school takes 
a middle path of creating opportunities for selective mixing in order to 
improve each student's chance to learn. 

However, many superintendents thought high schools which started out to 
be comprehensive rarely achieved that goal, partly because of the costs of 
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a broad vocational curriculum and a complete guidance program and partly 
because of academic bias. The vocational center concept is viewed as an 
alternative which can make the local system comprehensive without incurring 
the heavier costs of a school -by-school approach. 

Most professionals in vocational education are of the opinion that the 
comprehensive high school just does not work in providing improved occupa- 
tional preparation. They argue that the consistently poor location of 
shops, the inadequate guidance program and the academic orientation of 
teachers creates a separateness that can only foster inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Some state that the only real advances in occupational 
preparation in this county have been brought about by separate area voca- 
tional schools. 

Neither successful operation of a comprehensive high school nor estab- 
lishment of secondary area vocational schools will resolve all of the 
difficulties besetting a small local administrative unit. To be sure, 
planning construction of a 1,200-1,500 student high school with program 
offerings in five vocational areas would qualify for money under the 1963 
Act (State policy permitting) or under the Appalachian Regional Development 
Act. But other educational services such as guidance, curriculum develop- 
ment, in-service training, c ^cial and psychological workers and special 
classes for the retarded, handicapped, or gifted are too expensive for a 
small unit to obtain on its own. A combination of two or three units, how- 
ever, would be able to provide these services adequately on a cost-sharing 
basis. 

Regardless of which way the State moves in funding vocational facilities, 
the need for multi-unit organizations will remain obvious. These coopera- 
tive ventures offer advantages of consolidation with the flexibility of 
working separately with each unit, and permit program expansion on this basis. 
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Curriculum Issues 



If we accept the fact that a reorientation of public education to the 
world of work is necessary, how it is to be done becomes the important ques- 
tion, and this involves some basic curriculum issues in vocational education. 

Many educators think that vocational education is not as effective as 
it should be in preventing dropouts and in basic preparation for work. They 
argue that the cirriculum is not designed to hold the interest of the stu- 
dent, and often there is little promise of job opportunities at the finish. 

In growth areas, the dropout situation is further complicated by the 
fact that the school system is working with limited facilities. Dropouts 
relieve what otherwise would become an impossible overcrowding. Since 
there is nothing new to offer the dropout, and since his presence usually 
as a discipline problem affects the performance of others, little effort is 
made at retention. 

Although vocational courses help considerably in awakening student 
interests, most are offered in the eleventh and twelfth grades — too late 
to be of great help in retaining dropouts . Most are gone prior to that 
time. The sequence of vocational education in the schools starts with an 
introduction to careers, usually at the ninth grade level, followed by more 
advanced courses geared toward a career choice, and finally skill training 
in the chosen area. 

Some think that this sequence has not worked well because skill train- 
ing, the area of greatest student interest, is delayed until the last stage. 
The same argument applies to Industrial Cooperative Training and Distribu- 
tive Education where money income is as important as the work experience. 
However, earlier offering of specific skills might further aggravate the 
dropout problem since students could more easily qualify for jobs. 

This gets to the question of whether the completion of require- 
ments for a high school diploma in itself is a meaningful goal of public 
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education, and the question is being asked more frequently. Emphasis on the 
problem of dropouts implies that completion of diploma requirements may be 
an end in itself, without consideration of what we are educating for. Yet 
the dropout concern has to be viewed as part of the larger issue ot provid- 
ing basic work preparation in the schools. 

Some argue for earlier skill accumulation and probably would accept a 
higher dropout rate if it meant the system was performing better in work 
preparation. But evaluation of work preparation in the schools is compli- 
cated by two factors. One is that the student should not lose flexibility 
in choosing among courses of study too soon in his education, and programs 
offering early skill accumulation may preclude other choices. To some 
extent this problem is created by the three hour shop-block which, in addi- 
tion to limiting physical capacity by tying up shops for half a day, leaves 
little time for courses leading to other options. Some educators now are 
calling for a new approach to the vocational curriculum, one which is built 
around career introduction, a general approach to occupational skills, and 
a good background in fundamentals. 

The othej factor complicating evaluation is that early skill accumula- 
tion, although it aims directly toward a job opportunity, tends to be quite 
specific in terms of occupational preparation. Technological change and 
the rapidity of job obsolescence have taught, however, that occupational 
flexibility is a necessity in the modern world. The implication is that 
preparation should be geared to a family of occupations and must include a bet- 
ter grounding in communication, computation, cooperation, and adaptability 
to change. Industry too has shown more concern that students are getting 
the fundamentals of a good general education rather than specific occupa- 
tional preparation. 

Whether the schools can retain the youth long enough to implant funda- 
mentals without expanding specific skill accumulation is difficult to say. But 

one thing is certain -- the day all students are required to attend the same 
school the same hours and take the same kinds of courses should pass. 
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Another issue is whether to orient the vocational program to local 
job opportunities or to the interest and^needs of the students. Particularly 
in the less populated areas where young people tend to move away, they are 
reluctant to participate in a program designed for local industry. Orienta- 
tion to the local area also can create some difficulty by flooding the labor 
market with specific skills, and this may call for coordination among local 
units in curriculum offerings. Usually these units do not have the staff to 
examine area skill needs individually, but could undertake this jointly. 



Expanding Occupational Education in the Community College System 

t * 

The Community College System is composed of two types of institutions 
the Technical Institute, which offers vocational and technical education pro 
grams, and the Community College, which offers a college parallel program 
in addition to vocational and technical education programs. 



The role of the Community College System is formalized as follows: 



"The Community College System has been established to fill 
an educational opportunity gap between the high schools 
and the four-year colleges and the university system. The 
filling of this gap requires open door admission of both 
high school graduates and of others who are eighteen 
years old and older but are not high school graduates. 

The provision of educational opportunity for this broad 
range of student ability and needs requires a broad ran- 
ge of curriculum offerings, including college level, 
high school level, and for some elementary level studies. 

The carrying out of this responsibility assigns a unique 
role to the institutions in the Community College System, 
which role is fundamentally different from the more se- 
lective role traditionally assigned to four-year colleges 
and universities. Because of this, for a Community Col- 
lege to aspire to become a four-year college would not 
represent normal growth, but would destroy the Community 
College role and replace it with an entirely different 
type of institution." ( The Comprehensive Community Col- 
lege System in North Carolina , State Board of Education, 
Department of Community Colleges Revised September 1967) 



The objectives of the Community College System are stated as: 



"1. To provide expanded educational opportunities for 
thousands of young people and adults who would 
not otherwise continue their education. 

2. To provide relatively inexpensive, nearby educa- 
tional opportunities for high school graduates, 
school dropouts, and adults. 

3. To provide college parallel programs , consisting 
of the first two years of regular college studies. 

4. To provide technician programs , preparing students 
for jobs of this level in industry, agriculture, 
business, and service occupations. 

5. To provide vocational programs of less than tech- 
nician level, preparing students for jobs requir- 
ing different levels of ability and skill. 

6. To provide programs of vocational education for 
employed adults who need training or re-training, 
or who can otherwise profit from the program. 

7. To provide short courses that will meet the gener- 
al adult and community service needs of the people 
of the community." (The Comprehensive Community 
College System in North Carolina, op cit) 



The Community College System, made up of Community Colleges and Techni- 
cal Institutes, offers a large majority of the educational opportunities 
below four year college available in North Carolina Appalachia. Established 
in 1963 to fill gaps in post -secondary education opportunities, the communi- 
ty college institutions, through the "open door” policy, have sucessfully 
extended universal education beyond the high schools. This has been of 
particular benefit to North Carolina Appalachia since vocational education 
and training possibilities in the public schools have been limited. But 
the full impact of these institutions in the region has not been felt as 
some are brand new and others still are in the planning stage. 



The community college insti tut ions , because they are open to anyone 
18 years or older, have a critical role in the educational preparation of the 
region’s workers. These institutions are involved in the backlog problem 
through offerings in adult basic education* occupational upgrading and voca- 
tional training. And they provide a broad range of advanced vocational and 
technical program opportunities for high school graduates. 

How successful the community college institutions are in expanding their 
role of occupational preparation will determine the success of the region in 
turning out more skilled workers. 

There are 11 community college institutions in North Carolina Appalachia, 
four community colleges and seven Technical Institutes. They are: 



A. Community Colleges 

Isothermal (Spindale -- Rutherford County) 

Western Piedmont (Morganton -- Burke County) 

Surry (Dobson — Surry County) 

Wilkes (Wilkesboro -- Wilkes County) 

B. Technical Institutes 

Tri -County (Peachtree -- Cherokee County) 

Haywood (Clyde -- Haywood County) 

Jackson (Webster -- Jackson County) 
Asheville-Buncombe (Asheville — Buncombe County) 
Marion-McDowell (Marion -- McDowell County) 
Caldwell (Lenoir -- Caldwell County) 

Forsyth (Winston-Salem -- Forsyth County) 



The Tri-County, Jackson, Haywood, and Marion-McDowell institutes all 
are extension units of the Asheville-Buncombe Institute. 

Of the Community Colleges, only Surry is operating fully in new quar- 
ters. The others are housed in temporary quarters although construction is 
nearly completed in two cases. 

Of the Technical Institutes, only Asheville-Buncombe and Forsyth can be 
considered as fully comprehensive. The extension units are in temporary 



quarters and even though Caldwell Tech is operating in new facilities, it 
is only a few years old and has not fully expanded its range of course 
offerings. 

A Summary of Current Program Procedures 

Because of the importance of the Community College institutions in man 
power education, a survey of current program procedures was made to better 
understand how the operation of these institutions aids in turning out a 
greater number of skilled workers within the region. The survey covered 
three areas: 



1. Enrollment procedures 

2. Program operation 

3. Job Placement procedures 

Enrollment Procedures 

Because most of the institutions are relatively new, there has not been 
much experience with a waiting list procedure. Rather, the problem has been 
to find the students. Only the two major Technical Institutes have had this 
experience and records have not been tabulated. One institute estimated 
that 600 people could not be accommodated in fall classes because of facil- 
ity and staff limitations. Until all the institutions undergo several years 
of full operation in new quarters, records of the number of applicants will 
not be too significant. 

Some institutions make substantial efforts to follow-up with re-direc- 
tion alternatives for students when first choice programs are filled. Again, 
however, most have not yet had much experience in this effort, although most 
expect to rely heavily upon counseling procedures. 

Enrollment standards depend largely upon the individual administrators 
since all adhere to the open-door policy. Most institutions have established 
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entry levels for specific programs based upon minimum aptitude test scores. 

If the applicant cannot meet the minimum requirements for the program he is 
counseled into a developmental studies program, usually as part of the 
extension offerings, to make up deficiencies in requirements. 

Because of the open-door policy no one actually is rejected from the 
institutions. But many applicants who received insufficient preparation in 
high school are unwilling to take a program of developmental studies to 
qualify for program entrance. 

Standard tuition charges set by the Department of Community College are 
$42 per quarter for college parallel and $32 per quarter for technical and 
vocational curriculum programs. In addition, there are book charges and 
most institutions have nominal activity, registration, and insurance fees. 
Financial aid is generally available through local scholarships (a limited 
number) federal and State loan funds, and through arrangement of part-time 
work. 

Most institutions conduct a publicity campaign through industry and the 
local news media at registration time, and make contact with the high school 
guidance personnel and with prospective students either by bulletins, letter, 
or in person. The Department of Community Colleges publishes a guidebook 
for high school counselors and distributes one to each guidance person in 
each local administrative unit in the State. The extent of personal con- 
tact varies with the staff resources of the institution, but in most in- 
stances it is confined to high school graduates. Outreach techniques rarely 
are used to reach dropouts. 

The enrollment procedures are fairly standard for the curriculuo pro- 
grams and generally are conducted on campus. They are: 

1. filling out applications and related forms 

2. testing program 

3. personal interview 

4 . registration 



V 
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Most institutions emphasize personal interviews as a key aspect of the 
enrollment procedure, but others view it as less important. Extension 
enrollment often takes place over the phone or by mail, and even on site at 
the first class. 

The groups for which enrollment opportunities seem limited are 16-18 
year old dropouts, women, and the poor — especially Negroes. The dropout 
problem arises because the community colleges cannot enroll them in curric- 
ulum courses until they reach 18. Enrollment of women is limited mainly by 
the lack of job opportunities at present in most technical and vocational, 
and the institutions are reluctant to educate them in areas where jobs do 
not now exist. The poor student from a low income environment generally 
cannot meet the minimum requirements of the curriculum program and is redi- 
rected through the remedial type offerings of the extension program. This 
is a longer route, but the feeling is that until the public schools provide 
an improved foundation in education, there is little else that can be done. 

The overwhelming need for steady income also limits sharply the participation 
of the poor. 



Program Operation 

Factors limiting course selection and content include availability of 
instructors, equipment, and program £.<t>ids. Information used in planning in 
eludes the local labor demand, job requirements, student interest, and 
regional growth in job opportunities. Some institutions have active advi- 
sory committees which help organize and plan programs in specific areas. 

The location and timing of courses in most institutions is still not 
permanent because of residence in temporary quarters. However, new build- 
ings do imply locational consolidation at least in terms of curriculum 
courses and this may have some impact since course sites initially have 
been rather spread cut. Also, as the demand for part-time studies grows, 
additional evening courses probably will be added to accommodate student 
needs . 
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Dormitory facilities are not provided within the Community College 
System, but the institutions do help students obtain accommodations. Find- 
ing an adequate number of rooms has been a problem in the small towns. Most 
students commute, some over fairly long distances which tends to hinder 
their performance in school. Commuting is especially difficult in the 
mountain areas during the winter months. 

Scholastic standards for remaining within the curriculum programs tend 
to vary amoung the institutions. Some are more specific as to grade point 
level and attendance, while others stress mainly passable grades and con- 
tinued interest of the student. A few institutions attempt a scaling down 
of student's program in a series of steps before complete withdrawal from 
the curriculum program is requested. Some institutions place the emphasis 
on grade-points in moving from one year to the next; others use grade-point 
primarily as a requirement for graduation. 

Generally the dropout rate has been high, although again most institu- 
tions have not been operating long enough for a definite pattern to be estab- 
lished. From scattered evidence it appears that the incidence of dropouts 
is related to general economic conditions, becoming much higher in peak 
periods. One of the institutions in operation a long period of time 
experiences a 40-50 percent dropout rate in the two-year course and about 
30 percent in the one-year courses. 

There are many reasons given for dropouts other than a general rela- 
tion to business conditions. These include personal factors such as 
motivation, income needs, and failure to succeed as well as school-related 
factors such as a poor academic background from public school, improper course 
choice, inadequate guidance and academic orientation of the curriculum. 

The only meaningful characteristic that can be isolated is age — a far 
higher proportion of dropouts occurs among the 18 and 19 year olds than 
among any other age group. 
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All of the institutions use counseling services in an attempt to retain 
dropouts, although the intensiveness of the effort varies. In addition, some 
make a special effort to identify potential dropouts and to work with them 
on program modifications and schedule variations. The success of the 
institution^ effort is largely determined by the staff resources. 

Administrative problems arise in program operation primarily in course 
expansion. State money comes in late relative to setting up and starting 
a new course so advance planning is difficult. State allotments are made on 
the basis of past FTE (Full-Time Equivalents) rolls, so that the larger 
institutions have a far greater built-in expansion factor. A basic problem 
here is that the institution needs a program to get students, yet it must 
have potential students to get program approval. Some also have experienced 
time-lags in getting equipment for both new and ongoing courses. 

Placement Procedures 



Because most institutions are relatively new, setting up of placement 
procedures has not yet been undertaken. Ordinarily instructors have helped 
in getting leads and in handling industry requests. The more established 
institutions ordinarily have a Student Personnel Office which coordinates 
placement efforts. All institutions have accepted placement as a legitimate 
function and most have indicated that they are or expect to be working 
closely with the local office of the Employment Security Commission. 

Follow-up studies have been initiated only in a few institutions, although 
others have expressed intent as graduates receive jobs and administrative 
staff is provided. One institution conducts a three-year follow-up of its 
graduates seeking information about: 

1. employment relative to education 

2. salary 

3. suitability of curriculum to ac- 
tual work performed 
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4. subject areas too lightly covered 

5. courses too heavily emphasized 

6. overall evaluation of instruction 
and equipment 

Placement results generally have been excellent in the institutions from 
which information is available, running from about 80 percent up. Often it 
is difficult to get accurate figures in the short run because of the draft, 
further schooling, and job changes. Where the programs have been designed 
especially to meet specific local labor needs, high placement levels ordi- 
narily are assured. However, one problem is that graduates from the two 
year programs sometimes had to settle for jobs at a level below that for 
which they were educated. From all placement efforts including those 
outside of the institution, employment has been close to 100 percent with 
about 80 to 90 percent working in jobs related to the individual's formal 
program . 

The effort to retain graduates locally or at least in the general area 
differs widely among the institutions and is based largely upon how the 
role of the community institution is conceived. A few extend themselves to 
retain graduates, even to designing programs which gear specifically 
(though not exclusively) to this result. Some feel little responsibility 
in this area and seek only to communicate all possible opportunities to the 
student. Others try to schedule interviews with local firms first but 
attempt to bring in outside firms that have national reputations . 

Particularly in a tight labor market such as exists now, industry 
"Pick-Off" of students prior to course completion tends to increase. This 
is inevitable, and a few institutions have developed a working relationship 
with these firms that encourage course completion even after full-time 
employment. This ordinarily involves four to six hour shifts designed to 
fit into the institution program and reimbursement for tuition, fees and 



books . 



Local industry participation in the placement process has been good and 
is getting better. Usually this is determined by their willingness to inter- 
view prospective employees on campus, use of student files, and frequency 
of contact with institution personnel. 

Factors Limiting Enrollment 

Although many facors limit enrollment, varying with the age, type and 
location of the institution, the two basic problems are insufficient funds 
and inadequate acceptance by the community. Generally it is the well- 
established institutions -- the older Technical Institutes — that experi- 
ence the most severe money problems in all areas but especially in physical 
facilities. The Community Colleges and the recently formed Technical Insti- 
tutes either have or soon will have a new physical plant, and for now are 
limited primarily by personnel inadequacies and by lack of student interest. 

According to the State Board of Education, operating costs of the 
institutions are borne approximately 65 percent by the state, 15 percent by 
the localities and 20 percent by the student. In addition, the localities 
are responsible for land acquisition and building construction, although 
state matching funds up to $500,000 and also federal money may be available 
for capital improvements. The state provides equipment and library books 

according to a prescribed allotment formula. 

i 

Inadequate funding capacity exists primarily at the local level where 
the bricks and mortar effort must be initiated. The older Technical Insti- 
tutes now are operating far beyond their physical capacity by using facili- 
ties more hours and by utilizing split shifts. But the point of diminishing 
returns in this kind of operation is approaching, and the only alternative 
seems to be a limitation on enrollment. 

It is thought that local money also ought to be used to exceed the 
standard state allotment for equipment. Most persons interviewed felt 
that additional equipment often is needed to round out a program, and that 
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there is little possibility of acquiring it through the regular channels 
of inter -institution transfers. However, MDTA equipment which is not charged 
to an institution, often lies idle after course completion and could be used 
effectively elsewhere. 

Another area where insufficient funds affect enrollment capacity is 
personnel. Salary levels have been low, making it difficult to attract 
faculty in competition with business and industry as well as with the four 
year colleges. It also was pointed out that the budgetary allotment of 
teachers and of non- teaching personnel makes it difficult to expand enroll- 
ment without running into temporary staff shortages. 

Local acceptance of the community college institutions is not as good 
as it could be, although improvement has occured. As with the high schools, 
both the image of factory jobs and the image of vocational education influ- 
ences community acceptance and support of the programs. But because post- 
secondary education is voluntary and because local funding for it is 
substantial, favorable community status probably is even more important 

here than in the public schools. 

The Community College System programs have not been able to fully 
escape the "Vo-ag" or "dumping ground" image of high school courses, partic- 
ularly in the rural areas. Partly because of this, high school students do 
not get sufficient encouragement from either public school personnel or 
the community at large to go on for advanced education and training. Espe- 
cially with the new institutions, enrollment seems to be limited mainly by 
the interest of the prospective students. However, once an institution 
does prove itself in terms of graduates, community acceptance and support 
usually is forthcoming. 

Part of the image problem also results from the institution's initial 
quarters -- old buildings, gymnasiums, abandoned halls, and even prisons. 

New buildings and a campus probably have done more to upgrade the institu- 
tion's status than anything else. 
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Although much can be said about the lack of community-wide encourage- 
ment for post -secondary vocational and technical training, the Technical 
Institutes and Community Colleges also could do more to spread the word. 

True, there are budgetary and time limitations. Still, the approach of one 
institution — that it is their job not only to get into the high schools 
and follow up with two or three revisits, but also to get to past grad- 
uates and dropouts -- is not always carried out by all institutions. Per- 
haps the most difficult fact to accept about the community college program 
is that the need for it is not obvious to prospective students; a tremen- 
dous selling job is necessary at all levels within the community. 

Other factors tending to limit enrollment, although important in speci- 
fic instances, do not affect a large majority of prospective students. The 
registration procedure, which includes testing for placement purposes, 
occasionally may present a barrier. Some students balk at being redirected 
when a course is filled, or being asked to take special pre-admission courses 
i;i order to qualify for enrollment in a curriculum program. 

A student loan fund is available for all institutions, but scholarship 
money generally comes from the community and in some cases it may not be 
sufficient. 

In some cases, the location of the institution and poor roads makes 
daily commutation rather difficult. Centralizing curriculum and some exten- 
sion offerings on campus may tend to aggravate this situation. Also, the 
timing of courses can present a problem but industry generally has been 

cooperative with release time. Swing shifts in manufacturing and seasonal 

✓ 

work requirements of agriculture present the greatest difficulty. 

The lack of acceptance of women in many occupations makes the institu- 
tions somewhat reluctant to train them unless a definite job opportunity 
exists and explorations in new areas have not been undertaken. The Negro's 
view of job training as leading only to menial tasks is allowed to go 
uncorrected for the most part, and programs designed to cope with the back- 
ground of the poor as a group have been noticeably absent. 
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More generally, a tight labor market probably is the most serious of 
the other factors limiting enrollment. Invariably the community college 
institutions and local industry are in competition for the same people. 

Curriculum Issues 

' It is a difficult task to maintain institutions of academic stature and 
local standing while at the same time giving more than lip service to the 
"open door" policy. For the Community College System, academic stature means 
high standards of occupational preparation, and pursuing these must not be 
interpreted as seeking academic excellence. During the winter quarter of 
1966-67, non-high school graduates represented 15 percent of all students in 
the region's institutions taking the college parallel program, 10 percent of 
technical program enrollment and 23 percent of vocational program enrollment. 

Indeed, the concern over dropouts has reached the point where offering 
only shop- type courses in some programs is being considered as one improve- 
ment in the job preparation role of these institutions. The way academic 
subjects are presented at the post-secondary level apparently has as little 
meaning for the student here as it did in high school. A shop-oriented 
approach may do violence to the concept of a liberal education, but there 
seems to be little choice if job preparation is indeed the goal. Further- 
more, a narrower approach can be related more successfully to job flexibil- 
ity by offering education in a family of occupations. 

A narrow horizon at the post-secondary level would only be temporary 
if public school reorientation to the world of work is built around more 

meaningful course content in the non-shop areas. Community college efforts 
now are impaired by the limited education background of students and by 

learning i locks against certain subjects. This means that the responsibility 
for implanting acceptance of and grounding in fundamentals rest squarely on 
the public schools, and extends backward all the way to elem entary education. 
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Another important issue, although more long-range, is how the vocational 
education curriculum of the community college institutions will relate to 
expanded vocational programs in the high schools. Part of the initial 
reasoning for comprehensive post-secondary institutions was that they should 
offer the vocational training not given in the high schools at that time. 

But as the high schools became more deeply involved in providing skills, the 
principal differences between the levels of education has turned out to be 
the clientele. Programs in the post- secondary institutions are geared to 
serving high school graduates and dropouts who have not received prior 
occupational preparation. 

The real issue is the nature of the vocational program in the Community 
College System as the high schools continue to expand their own offerings. 

An upgraded curriculum is the most frequently stated possibility, but if the 
high schools go much farther in preparation, little room seems to be left for 
upgrading the curriculum as a practical consideration in job preparation. 

Some people argue that a view of vocational education in the total con- 
text seems to make it unnecessary for the high schools to get involved with 
high cost shops and expensive materials. They see the proper role of the 
public schools as providing a good background in fundamentals and a general 
orientation to the worls of work -- with skill accumulation offered primarily 
at the post -secondary level. 

A third issue is similar to the one faced by the high schools in pre- 
paring a vocational program. To what extent should the program be geared to 

the skill needs of local industry? The problem of youth out-migration for 

_ ✓ 

jobs elsewhere tends to argue for a program effort broader than local job 
opportunities. 

There also has been some discussion about the institutions specializing 
in preparation for specific occupational skills to avoid costly program over- 
lap. To the extent that this reflects area economic specialization it 
seems to make sense. But if the program effort involves specialization 
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geared to job opportunities located primarily in other areas, then the 
community function of the community college institutions has little meaning 
for local industry. 

Relationship With the Public Schools 

There seems to be a growing void between the operation of the Community 
College System on the one hand, and that of the local public schools on the 
other. Rather than actively coming together in a coordinated approach to 
manpower education, each seems to be withdrawing more within its established 
area of operation. 

Formation of the Community College System itself was designed to make 
clearer the distinction between the two levels of education by placing 
control of the post-secondary institutions outside of the local school 
board: - One of the reasons for this approach was past experience, demon- 
strating that adults would not attend courses in large numbers if the 
institutions catered primarily to high school students. Also, age affects 
program design since the adult student tends to be more stable in his 
approach to learning and apt to advance faster through the curriculum. 

There are few instances of a close working relationship between public 
school principals and guidance counselors, and the administrative staff of 
the Community College institutions. This is particularly apparent in the 
lack of sufficient information on post -secondary education and training 
programs reaching the high school student, and in the lack of joint 
curriculum planning efforts to improve the role of each education level in 
job preparation. 

A greater overall commitment to improve job preparation is difficult 
because of the costs, of*j>utting up, equipping, and adequately staffing the 
physical plants at e&ph Ipvel of education. The issue of additional money 
for program expansion -at theXommunity College institutions, therefore, cannot be 
separated from the vocational program needs and role of the public schools. 
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Each draws upon the local tax base and expansion at one level is bound 
to limit expansion at the other level. Although it is obvious that more 
money is needed, the real question is how to spend the education dollar more 
effectively. If expansion results in a program and facility overlap, it 
represents scarce funds not well spent. 



Chapter V. AREAS OF EMPHASIS FOR PROGRAM RECOMMENDATIONS 



North Carolina has a fine institutional base in manpower education 
programs for building up a skilled labor force. With the exception of ade- 
quate local financial resources for program expansion, this institutional 
base extends into the Appalachian Counties. The establishment of four 
Community Colleges and seven Technical Institutes, and the commitment of 
the 41 local administrative units to vocational curriculum expansion, has 
set the ground work for a broad effort in occupational preparation. Concern 
therefore should be with the next steps -- how can past gains best be 
consolidated in order to turn out a greater number of skilled workers? 

We have concluded that the manpower problem in North Carolina 
Appalachia — an inadequate supply of skilled labor — is the combined re- 
sult of deficiencies in occupational preparation at the public school level, 
too few high school graduates pursuing post -secondary education, and 
enrollment limitations in Community College System. We also have pointed 
out that the key to the elimination of serious manpower problems is better 
educational preparation for work in the elementary and secondary schools. 

This is where the great improvement effort must ccme if the people of the 
region are truly committed to tackling the manpower problem head-on. The 
system of public education must be reconstructed so that it can provide 
meaningful learning opportunities for all youth in the years ahead. 

This is a huge task and will take time. Right now the Governor's 
Study Commission on the Public Schools is probing the basic questions of 
education for the State as a whole and will offer recommendations that should 
be far-reaching in effect. The community concern about manpower 
education is at its highest point in decades and leaders are looking for 
guidelines in taking the next steps. The time is right to program new 
goals for the future. 
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Our approach to program recommendations is to emphasize both remedial 
and basic improvement (developmental) needs in public education. Even 
though the focus of Part I is primarily long-range and the focus of Part II 
is primarily short-range, our concern is with both. Recognition of the 
pressing manpower needs in the region to 1970, however, has dictated the 
development of programs which can have an early impact upon the labor 
market situation. 

Realistically, we cannot expect things to happen immediately. 
Implementing new programs will require a time-consuming trial and error 
procedure. But we can expect enthusiastic support at the local level to 
take hold now and to provide the momentum for action at the earliest 
possible date. 

Although our work is confined to North Carolina Appalachia, we hope 
that the program recommendations will have state-wide implications. 

Remedial Programs 

Assuring a sufficient number of skilled workers for the region's in- 
dustries by 1970 means the development of education programs in two key 
areas: basic occupational preparation for dropouts and advanced occupa- 
tional preparation for high school graduates. Our estimates show that 
there will be about 18,000 high school dropouts between 1966 and 1970, 
nearly half of whom must have some additional work preparation to meet 
occupational requirements. Our estimates also indicate a shortage of 
6,200 persons for occupations requiring advanced education below the four 
year college level. 

Public School Dropouts 

Dropouts between the ages of 16 and 18 are of great concern. There 
are no formal job training programs, public or private, regularly available 
to them in North Carolina Appalachia even though dropouts constitute nearly 
one-half of the direct entrants into the labor force from the public 
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schools. High schools have not offered special courses, and dropouts 
cannot enter the curriculum courses of the Community College System until 
they reach 18 . 

The answer most often given to this problem is to get to potential 
dropouts and convince them to remain in high school and graduate. But 
no one ever has come up with an effective way to do this. The great 
publicity campaign and more effective individual counseling has not been 
characterized by success primarily because the dropout is being asked to 
return to exactly the same situation that he has rejected. Until the 
public school curriculum can offer him something more meaningful, this 
approach will not reach the dropout. 

Some educators think the reality of the situation is that the major 
effort must be made after the dropout has occurred, and that it probably 
has to be carried on outside the ordinary framework of the public schools. 

The problem here is that many are lost in the time-gap between leaving 
school and the next contact. However, the Community Action Agencies have 
pioneered in the area of "outreach", showing this to be an effective 
approach. 

Programs offering remedial-type education and occupational preparation 
for dropouts are desperately needed in each community. It is likely that 
these programs could be carried on with the cooperation and active partici- 
pation of the local schools, and without being very expensive. Public 
school vocational facilities are idle at times during the day and usually 
at night, and there ordinarily is slack time at the community college 

institutions. 

For the programs to be successful, however, they must have some interest 
for the dropout. He also must be aware that they exist and that they can 
pay off in work and in dollars. Communicating effectively with the dropout 
about these programs, however, is a major stumbling block. 
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Business and industry, the high schools, and post- secondary institu- 
tions must become more committed to joint participation in a program for 
dropouts than they have been in the past. The role that local business and 
industry plays is particularly important because they can offer a job 
opportunity at the end, one of the more tangible inducements for job 
preparation. That role is important also in helping to devise more meaning- 
ful ways to prepare dropouts for work, and in helping to publicize the 
whole program effort. 

Our recommendations cover what the program objectives 
and components should be, how the program should be 
carried out, and what it will require in terms of 
additional facilities and staff. 

Our recommendations also include suggestions for a 
role that local industry should assume in helping to 
expand opportunities for advanced education, and how 
this can be coordinated with and make use of the re- 
sources of the public schools and community college 
institutions . 

Encouraging Post-Secondary Enrollment -- The Problem of 
Information and Image 

Encouraging a greater number of high school graduates and even high 
school dropouts to go on for advanced occupational preparation is basic to 
meeting the skill demands by 1970. Since the number of high school 
graduates taking advanced education programs will be far short of the 
number needed by industry, e»'en with greater encouragement, a concerted 
effort will have to be made to attract employed and unemployed adults into 
these programs. 

The fact that program capacity will be limited in the community 
college institutions means that local industry will have to take a more 
active role in advanced work preparation. 

Improving the image of local industry and establishing the value of 
vocational and technical education also is a necessary part of turning out 
a grerter number of skilled workers in the region. High school students 
are not always familiar with the nature of factory jobs, perhaps 
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even more so in Appalachia than elsewhere because industrial growth is a 
recent occurrence. Interest in industrial jobs comes almost too late in 
the public schools to consider formal work preparation. 

The value of advanced education for widening the range of job oppor- 
tunities has not been put across strongly. The great public relations 
effort of higher education dwarfs the publicity about vocational and 
technical programs and is independently bolstered by the college 
orientation of the public schools. Few businessmen go into the schools, 
and even fewer guidance people are familiar with the world of work. 

More information about vocational and technical education has to be 
developed and placed into high schools and the homes, and a much greater 
public commitment to the value and prestige of this kind of training is 
necessary. Civic groups and particularly local business and industry 
have not given enough public support and encouragement '*to advanced work 
preparation, and fall short in efforts to acquaint public school personnel 
with the nature of occupational types. 

Our recommendations are directed at the kind of con- 
tinuing information effort required, to whom it should 
be directed, who should become involved in spreading 
the message, how school personnel can become more 
familiar with the world of work, and how the entire 
effort can be carried out most effectively. 

Developmental Programs 

The initiation of developmental programs (programs designed to bring 
about basic improvements) at the same time that remedial programs are 
getting underway is quite important. Even though the improvements likely 
will not take effect in the short run, the demonstration of local concern 
for improvement will be important both in helping to implement remedial 
programs and in developing a permanent framework for bringing about 
improvements in education. 
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We have identified four areas in which developmental programs should 
be initiated. They include: 

1. Occupational information for curriculum design. 

2. Establishment of multi-unit cooperatives for 
providing educational services. 

3. Continuing examination of ways to: 

a. orient the public schools to the world 
of work 

b. improve articulation of programs be- 
tween the secondary schools and the 
post -secondary institutions. 

Occupational Information for Curriculum Design 

Proper planning of the occupational curriculum both at the secondary 
and post-secondary levels is a critical part of an improved response to 
manpower education problems. Ordinarily, the school administrators do not 
have sufficient knowledge about potential job opportunities locally or for 
a broader economic area. This gap in information should be filled by a 
continuing information program which constantly updates job opportunity 
potential and occupational requirements for use in planning an appropriate 
curriculum. 

The biennial budget approved by the State Board of Education has 
established definite limits on program and facility expansion through the 
school year 1968-1969. Therefore, much of the impact of job information 
upon curriculum design and program expansion will have to be during the 
next biennium. However, it may be possible to modify existing courses 
prior to that time, especially in the secondary schools, to better conform 
with the realities of the area job market. 

Our recommendations will cover the establishment of 
standard procedures for obtaining job requirement in- 
formation necessary in curriculum design. We will 
suggest survey methods and techniques for developing 
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estimates of local and regional occupational skill de- 
mand, suggest how they should be carried out, and how 
the resulting information can be used to relate pro- 
gram offerings to occupational skill requirements. 

Establishment of Local Advisory Committees on Education 

Another important area is better communication within and across levels 
of education, and between state and local people. Keeping communication 
channels open and alive is a necessary part of continuing improvement in 
both programs and personnel . 

For the state agencies this means greater knowledge of local problems 
and a broader service effort to aid the local schools. For the regional 
universities it means a better understanding of public school needs and 
emphasis upon improved education of teachers and guidance personnel, be- 
cause the character of local public education is shaped largely by the 
product of these institutions. For the public schools and the community 
college institutions it means more joint planning of curriculum because 
the task of job preparation extends over both levels of education and 
neither one can function independently of the other. 

To achieve this kind of communication requires an organization whose 
mission it is to see that dialogue is meaningful and permanent. This 
organization must be able to comprehend all aspects of education objectively 
and give voice to citizen concern about education. Therefore, it should be 
made up largely of lay people and function in an advisory and consulting 
role to professional educators. 

We recommend that local advisory committees on educa- 
tion be established within each local development 
district. 

Our recommendations cover how the local advisory 
committee on education can work to assure continuing 
dialogue and constant flow of information and ideas 
between education levels, improvements in state 
services to local schools, and procedures for joint 
planning of curriculum in vocational and technical 
areas . 
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Establishment of Multi-Unit Educational Cooperatives 



With needs for education facilities and services beyond the capabilities 
of its financial resources, the local administrative unit now is forced to 
seek out new ways of providing for school age youth. One possibility that 
has proven feasible elsewhere is the multi-unit cooperative venture. 



We recommend that the local areas examine possibilities 
for cooperative ventures in the provision of educational 
services . 

Our recommendations cover the types of services that 
could be provided, and suggest a demonstration project 
for setting up educational cooperatives, with special 
emphasis on the implementation of Project 16. 



Continuing Efforts to Improve Education 

A framework for continuing examination of ways to improve the system 
of public education is needed. 



We recommend that the local advisory committees on 
education incorporate examination of the public schools 
as a permanent function. 

Our recommendations suggest important concerns of these 
committees specifically in the areas of orienting the 
public schools to the world of work and improving 
occupational program articulation between secondary and 
post-secondary institutions. 
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Chapter VI. PROJECT 16 - A PROGRAM OF CONTINUING, EDUCATION AND 
WORK OPPORTUNITY FOR 16 TO 18 YEAR OLD DROPOUTS 



The objective of Project 16 is to fill the gap in public work prepara- 
tion programs for 16 to 18 year old dropouts. This is not a program 
designed to counteract the problem of dropouts; that is a monumental task, 
and one which will involve fundamental changes in education as part of 
orienting the public schools to the world of work. 

This is a remedial program to cope with the problem of occupational 
preparation for those who have left or are about to leave the public school 
system in North Carolina Appalachia. Project 16 is designed for dropouts, 
to offer them continuing education and work opportunity at the time they 
leave school, thereby avoiding an interruption of formal education which 
could become permanent. 

Project 16 is a grouping of several dif r ?rent types of programs, each 
with specific objectives in occupational preparation. It is presented this 
way because no one program would be sufficiently flexible nor sufficiently 
comprehensive to encompass the wide variety of possibilities in developing 
an occupational preparation effort outside of the public school curriculum. 

Most of the programs are conceived so that they culminate in options 
for the student involving work, other programs within Project 16, or 
reentry into the regular school curriculum. Implementing these options, 
however, requires articulation among the programs which will have to be 
worked out in the actual curriculum design. 

Because Project 16 is a grouping of programs, it can be undertaken in 
a series of steps, or only those components most relevent to the local 
situation can be selected. In both concept and operational procedures, 
Project 16 has been made as flexible as possible to permit easy adaptation 
to specific circumstances. 
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Program Approach 



The program approach is based upon the conviction that meaningful 
remedial and occupational preparation courses for potential dropouts can- 
not now be provided within the ordinary curriculum of the public schools. 

For Project 16 to be effective, its main concern must be with poten- 
tial dropouts. The key to the whole program is successful identification, 
contact, and placement of potential dropouts prior t o actual withdrawal from 
public school. To wait until the potential dropout becomes an actual drop- 
out before initial contact would not be satisfactory because: 

1. Usually there is no timing warning -- the student 
is gone and, if he still is in the area, he can be 
reached only by personal contact at home. This is 
a costly and time-consuming process, and would be 
a far less effective way to use counseling 
resources. 

2. The psychological advantage of offering the stu- 
dent something to look forward to and plan for 
prior to departure would be lost, and the case for 
continuing education thereby is made weaker. 

3. The student is apt to view belated efforts to 
reach him as an attempt to yank or "con" him back 
into school and the counselor is apt to be viewed 
as a modern substitute for the truant officer. 

Implementing a program geared to potential dropouts is difficult. It 
places the schools in the awkward position of trying to convince some stu- 
dents that if they should leave the ordinary curriculum there is a parallel 
program that the schools offer which may be beneficial to them. Moreover, 
implementation requires special counseling services to determine who the 
potential dropouts are and which ones are likely to benefit from the pro- 
gram. But the main difficulty is that emphasis on potential dropouts 
requires selling students on Project 16 prior to withdrawal without the 
program itself acting as an inducement to withdrawal -- at least not until 
it has proven successful. 
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Program Components 



Project 16 has two main program components: 

1 . Full-time schooling — involving a transfer from 
the regular program of the public schools to a 
specially designed remedial program for occupa- 
tional preparation administered by the public 
schools. 

2. Part-time schooling — involving enrollment in a 
formal work preparation program as a condition 
for employment leading to guaranteed occupational 
status . 

Full-Time Schooling 

The full-time schooling component is intended for potential dropouts 
who would not withdraw for economic reasons and who could benefit from a 
modification of the institutional setting. Both the good vocational stu- 
dent and the poor one could react positively to a different kind of dis- 
cipline, a structured remedial program involving the latest instructional 
aids, individual attention, and instruction designed to make learning 
meaningful to them. 

Responsibility for administering the full-time component of Project 16 
will be in the public schools, with supporting efforts coming from the 
community college institutions. We have not developed guidelines regarding 
the cooperation of the two levels of education, preferring to see this 
remain flexible so that it can be worked out in accordance with the particu- 
lar educational needs and resources of the local area. However, joint 
participation would fall along a continuum of possibilities. At one end, 
the community college institutions would have a consulting-advisory role 
in relation to the public schools, sharing their accumulated experience in 
remedial and occupational preparation with Project 16 administrators. At 
the other end, the community college institutions would assume an instruc- 
tional role, possibly utilizing the procedure that now exists for transfer 
of students from the public schools to the post -secondary institutions. 
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Between the two extremes is a wide variety of joint participation oppor- 
tunities involving sharing of facilities, equipment, and personnel in both 
instruction and counseling. 

As an example, where the local administrative unit has developed a 
broad vocational curriculum within a comprehensive high school, less 
reliance could be placed upon utilizing facilities and equipment in the 
m. aiity college system. On the other hand, where the high school voca- 
tional program is limited primarily to agriculture and home economics the 
community college institutions would be expected to participate more sub- 
stantially in the programs. 

The curriculum for the full-time schooling component should be heavily 
oriented toward remedial education, making up basic deficiencies in reading, 
communication, and computation. Most important should be a stress upon 
individual instruction so far as is practical -- not a group approach, 
because the main reason the students are there is that they were missed by 
the group approach to the ordinary curriculum. Course design could 
parallel the developmental program approach of the community college 
institutions including reliance upon self-instructional features of the 
learning labs. Other courses should focus upon pre-occupational prepara- 
tion involving personal hygiene, work attitude, and career information. 

The provision of occupational skills also should be a part of the curriculum. 
Emphasis accorded to each area would depend upon the educational deficien- 
cies and work capability of the student, and the type of program he is 
taking . 

Project 16 should be available to those students who have minimal 
deficiencies in education and to those who are seriously deficient. The 
former would receive a substantially greater amount of direct occupational 
preparation; the latter would be engaged primarily in remedial work. 

There are at least three possible program variations, each with dif- 
ferent objectives, within the full-time component short-term work prepara- 
tion, long-term enrollment, and summer enrollment. 
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Short-Term Work Preparation . The objective of this program would be 
to provide a crash course in work preparation for those students who have 
indicated an unwillingness to remain long even in Project 16. The goal 
would be to offer the youth sufficient preoccupational preparation so that 
he would at least make a better choice in job selection and be able to get 
what he wants. Remedial education also should be included but there will 
not be sufficient time for it to be very useful; therefore, concentration 
upon reading and communication skills probably makes the most sense. 

It should be emphasized that the program runs for a fixed period, 
perhaps four to six weeks, with a definite goal — that of preparation to 
get a job. There also ought to be a six week extension for those who 
might wish to remain a while longer. 

The short-term program should be coordinated with other programs so 
that a student upon completion would have additional learning as well as 
work options in his next step such as: entering the long-term enrollment, 
entering the part-time component or even returning to school . 

Long-Term Enrollment. This program would provide the student with a 
full range of courses in remedial education, pre -occupational preparation, 
and skill accumulation. The objective would be to prepare not only for 
securing a specific occupational goal, but to build in the educational 
capability for job advancement. The length of the program should roughly 
equal the uncompleted time in the public school curriculum for each student. 
It probably could be broken into four -month segments paralleling the time 
periods in public school, and extend over a period of time from one to 
three years. 

In the extended phases (over one year) , the program should include 
classes taken in the ordinary curriculum. The administrative goal would 
be to ultimately incorporate many features of this program as part of a 
standard curriculum, so that articulation is important from the start. 
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The program should have two aspects: preparatory (classroom instruc- 
tion) and cooperative (on the job experience) — paralleling the approach 
of the vocational curriculum, and with the emphasis determined by local 
conditions. 

The program initially should be as flexible as possible and act as a 
channel for new ideas in occupational preparation, and as a testing ground 
for their demonstration. This means incorporating certain features 
distinguishing it from the ordinary vocational curriculum. They are: 

1. Emphasis upon remedial education in preparation 
for the world of work 

2. Reliance upon self-instructional techniques in 
remedial education 

3. Permitting students the freedom to withdraw at 
any point 

4. Ungraded or minimal grading in courses, even 
when they are in the ordinary curriculum 

5. Replacement of public school regulations with the 
more relaxed limitations of post-secondary education 

6. Flexibility in course scheduling 

Summer Enrollment. Project 16 also would have a summer program empha- 
sizing remedial education and occupational counseling. The program would 
serve two groups : 

1. Potential dropouts who, though a long way from 
leaving school, are undecided about their future, 
and 

2. Students in the Project 16 long-term enrollment 
who would like to re-enter the regular curriculum. 

For the undecided youth, the summer enrollment would concentrate upon 
helping them become aware of opportunities through individual counseling, 
and also attempt to bring them back to their grade level through remedial 
education. The objective is to keep the youth in school, but if this is not 
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possible, to guide them toward appropriate choices in the next step. The 
summer program also could act as a channel for enrollment in the long-term 
program if it were extended back to the junior high years. 

For enrollees in the long-term program who wish to come back into the 
regular curriculum, and this probably should be encouraged whenever 
possible — particularly as the curriculum offerings are improved, the 
summer program should be a concentrated remedial effort. The program would 
build upon the education base established in the long-term program and 
try to bring the student to a re-entrance level above where he departed. 

Part-Time Schooling 

The part-time schooling component is intended for situations where 
income is a basic factor in the decision to drop out. The principal idea 
is to secure the potential dropout a full-time job with the promise of 
advancement to a skilled occupation upon successful completion of a pre- 
scribed course of study. 

The cooperative types of program in the vocational and curriculum 
offers part-time work to go along with full-time schooling. This program 
component of Project 16 would provide just the reverse to try to meet the 
income needs of these students. 

The part-time schooling component will require the cooperation of 
industry. Some firms, either because of inflated occupational requirements 
or a desire to help counteract the dropout problem, do not hire dropouts. 
This policy only forces the dropout to retreat even farther from conven- 
tional job opportunities. Other firms expressly hire dropouts because 
of a low wage scale and do not actively encourage additional education. 

Securing the cooperation of industry in Project 16, however, is not 
expected to be difficult. But there may be some factors such as manage- 
ment policies on release time and union restrictions on job promotions 
which would modify the operation of this component of Project 16. Other 
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restrictions may enter when public agencies such as local government and 
hospitals are involved, particularly in the case of women. Conse- 
quently, there will have to be a certain amount of procedural flexibility 
to adapt to specific situations. 

It also will be difficult to standardize the instructional part of the 
short-term component because this depends upon the nature of the occupation 
desired, the capability and educational needs of the student, and the ex- 
tent and timing of release time. There should be, however, three basic 
program approaches within which considerable variation would be possible. 
These are: 

1. A stretch-out of the high school program. 

2. Part-time enrollment in the long-term program 
of Project 16. 

3. Completion of a prescribed vocational course 
offering specific skills. 

In each case, enrollment in the program would be a condition of 
receiving employment under Project 16. 

Stretch-Out of High School. The objective of this program would be to 
offer those who will dropout because of serious income problems the opportun- 
ity to complete high school. Remedial instruction would not ordinarily be a 
part of the program because it should be limited mainly to students without 
deficiencies in education. 

The problems in a high school stretch-out program are maintaining in- 
terest, and being able to function well in an environment of younger people. 
Both could be met somewhat by having the student transfer into the community 
college system at age eighteen, and finish his requirements there. Or 
possibly, the high school could run a special program either in conjuntion 
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with the regular curriculum or as part of the long-term program of 
Project 16. 



Part-Time Enrollment . This program would offer both remedial education 
and occupational skills to those who drop out primarily because of income 
reasons but with educational deficiencies. Completing a generally prescribed 
course of study in the long-term program could be the condition for securing 
occupational status at a specified skill level. The developmental program 
of the community college institutions could serve as an alternative to the 
Project 16 long-term program. 

The program approach would parallel that of the full-time component, 
the objective being to provide a background in education needed both to 
secure a specified job and to advance in occupational status. In some 
cases, however, it may be more practical to limit the program objective to 
securing and maintaining a job at a specified skill level. 

Completion of a Prescribed Vocational Course. This program would offer 
specific accumulation on the basis of enrollment in an approved vocational 
education course. Extension courses at the community college institutions 
would be the most widely available in the region, but courses in private trade 
or business schools or company education programs are alternatives. 

The learning objective would be limited to the acquisition of a 
specified skill or skills, although a condition for program entry should be 
the completion of the Project 16 short-term work preparation programs. 

Enrol lees probably will have serious educational deficiencies, but this 
program is designed for those who cannot or will not participate in long- 
term remedial education programs. 
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Attaining promised occupational status would be dependent upon 
satisfactory completion of the course, but dropping out of the program 
would in no way jeopardize employment status. However, advancement then 
would be contingent upon job performance. 

Student Costs 

Because Project 16 is offered as an alternative to the regular curricu- 
lum of the public schools, the responsibility for education should continue 
to be a public one. 

If in some cases Project 16 students are enrolled in curriculum 
offerings of the community college institutions then theoretically, at 
least, they are obligated to pay tuition and fees. The fact that the pro- 
gram is an extension of public education, however, should carry a waiver of 
tuition. It seems toe much to ask students to put themselves through a 
program when it involves going to school full time. 

Student finances may become more of a problem in the part-time compo- 
nent because other than public institutions would become involved. It may 
be a workable solution to ask the student to pay his own way since he ha^ 
received a full-time job. But grants or loans for continuing education 
are a possibility since the program is in lieu of continuing public school 
education. Private trade or business school tuition could be met in this 
way, but industry- sponsored education may raise a different problem, 
especially if it is given primarily to Project 16 employees. However, 
industry ordinarily underwrites its own education programs and possibly 
could do the same here. 

It is unlikely that the matter of student costs would arise except in 
special instances. In those cases, tuition should be a public responsi- 
bility for both the full-time and part-time students until they reach 
eighteen. 
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Student Rewards 



The matter of student rewards for program completion is quite impor- 
tant as a motivation factor in enrollment because it involves status. 
Appropriate rewards would minimize any social stigma attached to completion 
of Project 16. 

The rewarding of a high school diploma, not an equivalency certificate 
should accompany satisfactory completion of the full-time, long-term pro- 
gram component. Progress in occupational preparation beyond the normal 
high school level can be noted either on the diploma or on a supplementary 
certificate. A high school diploma also would accompany completion of the 
stretch-out program. 

The short-term program should offer a certificate of completion and 
there should be an appropriate award for completion of the prescribed 
vocational course under the part-time component. 

Completion of the long-term program under the part-time component 
should qualify at minimum for an equivalency certificate, or if "graduates" 
pass the general education development test, a standard high school diploma 
should be given. 



Staff Requirements 



The operation of Project 16 is likely to require staff services, though 
not necessarily full-time personnel, in each of the following areas: 

1. Counseling 

2. Instruction 

3. Administration 

4. Evaluation 

5. Program Development 



Counseling 

Counseling is the central feature of the whole program effort in Pro 
ject 16 and the counselor the central figure. The counselor's 



responsibility will be a long-term one, extending from the time the poten- 
tial dropout is identified to some time after he has secured a permanent 
job. 

Counseling should incorporate the following responsibilities: 

1* Identification of potential dropouts -- based upon 
an examination of school records and conversations 
with teachers and administrative personnel. 

2. Initial selection of students -- using criteria 
established by the local administrative unit and 
again consulting teachers and administrative 
personnel . 

3. Student contact — involving a series of discus- 
sions with the prospective enrollee at school 
and in the home. 

4. Enrolling the student — involving a design of the 
student's participation in Project 16 tailored for 
him on the basis of joint discussions with the 
student, parents, former teachers, administrative 
personnel and Project 16 instructors. 

5. Providing guidance — involving individual and 
joint discussions as needed during the student's 
participation in the program. 

6. Placement -- securing the student a job upon pro- 
gram completion. 

7. Follow-np -- maintaining periodic contact with the 
program graduate over a period of three years or 
longer if continuing guidance is necessary. 

The counseling role could be handled by school guidance personnel, 
supplemented by Employment Security Commission counselors, teachers, and 
principals. However, the school guidance people have more than they can 
handle as it is. Furthermore, they do not really have the background to 
deal effectively with Project 16 students and certainly not on an 
intermittent basis. ESC counselors, school counselors, teachers, and 
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principals all should be available as supplemental staff, but the 
counseling role in Project 16 should be handled by persons with special 
preparation for the task. 

Separate Project 16 counselors are mandatory to permit frequent 
individual sessions, in-school and at-home followup, and lo^g-term involve- 
ment with the student. We recommend a minimum of one counselor for every 
50 students, and a target ratio of one to 25. The whole emphasis of 
Project 16 must be on individual attention, since each enrol lee has been 
missed by the group concept of teaching and guidance in the public schools. 
Without a strong concern for the individual. Project 16 will itself create 
impediments to success through carry-over of the group concept from the 
public schools. 

Project 16 counselors could be selected from those now in public 
school guidance, from ESC counseling staff, from counselors and personnel 
people in industry, and from the teaching profession. It seems advisable 
to select mature people with some experience for these positions, rather 
than recent graduates from teacher education institutions, but care must be 
exercised that the persons are not "out of couch” with the public school 
generation. Special preparation courses seem necessary and should be 
given each summer to new counselors, just prior to their assignments. 
In-service education also will be important for discussing common problems 
and to advance new techniques. 

Student Selection 

Criteria for identification and selection of students for Project 16 
are most difficult to formulate effectively. An initial framework should 
be worked out by the professionals giving the special preparation courses, 
but this undoubtedly will be modified as more experience is gained in the 
program . 

In principle, the program should be available to those who could 
benefit most, and not necessarily to those who would perform best or 
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ultimately demonstrate clearer evidence of skill accumulation. This pro- 
bably would mean a higher proportion of students with severe educational 
deficiencies, especially in the long-term programs. But these students 
might leave with little or no tangible occupational skill and therefore 
make program results difficult to interpret. 

Student selection will be somewhat more complicated in the part-time 
component since the prospective employee must be approved by the firm 
and pass eligibility requirements. This could become a sticky point if 
the program objectives are not carefully outlined in advance to industry 
and to government agencies and accepted by each. In addition, student 
selection must be made circumscribed here, perhaps limited only to those 
in need of income for family support. The allure of a full-time job 
instead of school will be great, and probably would attract a number of 
students who hadn’t even considered dropping out of school until the 
opportunity became known. 

Special Preparation 

A special course designed to prepare Project 16 counselors for their 
work should be offered on a permanent basis. These courses should be 
developed and operated by the three major teacher education institutions 
of the region: Western Carolina University, Appalachian State University, 
and Winston-Salem State College. The courses should be carried on with 
the active participation and support of the state staff of the Department 
of Public Instruction and the Department of Community Colleges. 

Instruction 



Whether or not full-time instructors will be needed depends largely 
upon how the program is developed at the local level. It may be possible 
to utilize public school and Community College System teachers on a part- 
time basis. Or, if the program is carried out through a post-secondary 
institution, teaching assignments could be a component of the normal 
instructional load. 



It would be ideal to build up a sepaiate teaching staff to get closer 
to the realization of individual instruction, and to have the staff 
identify specifically with Project 16. But this undoubtedly will not be 
economically feasible, and if the counseling role is performed well, a 
separate teaching staff would not be critical. 

One of the anticipated problems, however, is that of finding instruc- 
tors who can fit into the Project 16 concept, are available on a part-time 
basis, and are willing to participate. Part of the problem would be 
resolved by not requiring teacher accreditation through the normal channels, 
but leaving it to the discretion of the local administrative units. This 
would permit compensation to be determined apart from accreditation, and 
open the door for extensive participation of people in business, industry, 
and government. Getting these people personally involved would help 
considerably in raising the stature of the program and in solidifying 
local commitment to resolving manpower problems. 

There should be a special preparation course for new instructors in 
the program and it. can be handled on the same basis as the course for 
counselors. But more important than the initial preparation is continu- 
ing in-service education. It is likely that many instructors will have 
had prior experience with dropouts, and the individual teaching role is not 
as critical as the counseling role unless some areas adopt a curriculum 
designed primarily for a shop environment. Keeping up with new concepts 
in program development is important, however, and this requires periodic 
in-service conferences on occupational preparation. 

Administration 

Administration of Project 16 at the local level should be handled by 
the superintendent of schools or through his office. This is recommended 
to enhance articulation with the regular curriculum and to underscore 
the primary responsibility of the public schools in Project 16. 
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Administration may require an additional person on the Superintendents 
staff if the program were sufficiently larger and would require a separate 
administrator for all multi-unit programs. 

In addition to the local administrator, there should be a State Super- 
visor of Project 16 located in the State Superintendents office to foster 
articulation among divisions of the Department of Public Instruction. Staff 
support could be supplied initially on a part-time ioan basis, but should 
become permanent as the program expands. 

Local Administration 



Local administrative responsibility would include but not be limited 
to the following: 



1. Project design — determining which programs should 
be included, how the various levels of education 
could participate, what the curriculum should con- 
sist of, where and when the courses should be held. 

2. Project initiation -- submitting the program design 
to the State Supervisor of Project 16 and preparing 
and submitting to the State Supervisor an applica- 
tion for state and federal funds if needed. 

3. Project implementation — hiring counseling and 
instructional staff, purchasing equipment, obtain- 
ing use of facilities and working out cooperative 
arrangements with participating educational insti- 
tutions, government agencies, private firms, and 
other local administrative units. 

State Administration 



State administrative responsibility would include but not be limited to 
the following: 

1. Obtaining funds — preparing and submitting an 
application for federal funds to operate Project 
16 and to train Project 16 staff. 



2. Supervising training sessions — arranging for 
teacher- education institutions to hold prepara- 
tion sessions and in-service conferences. 

3. Program development -- preparing initial curric- 
ulum and counseling guidelines for Project 16 
based upon a coordinated effort among divisions 
of the Department of Public Instruction and the 
Department of Community Colleges and establish- 
ing a continuing coordinated effort in program 
planning development. 

4. Consultant services — providing consultant ser- 
vices for Project 16 to local areas. 

5. Program evaluation — formulating and implement- 
ing procedures for continuing program evaluation 
at the state and at the local level. 

Multi-Unit Cooperation 

Project 16 presents a good opportunity for two or more local administra- 
tive units to combine for the purpose of offering a better program in each 
unit than could be provided on an individual basis, or possibly not provided 
at all. The State Plan for Vocational Education would seem to permit this. 

Multi-unit sponsorship of Project 16 is advisable because it would 
permit a broader utilization of existing educational resources. Facilities 
located in one unit could be used for a program extending to other units on 
a cost-sharing basis where underutilization now exists. The same situation 
applies to professional staff, and the community college institutions could 
become involved in supplementing the efforts of the secondary schools on an 
area -wide basis. 

It seems advisable, however, to set up multi-unit programs on a basis 
which can be extended to the provision of other services and not for Project 
16 alone. We will elaborate on this point later in the report. 
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Community Participation 



Community participation has two components: 



1. Commitment to occupational preparation as a general 
goal of public education — which is covered in la- 
ter discussions on image and orientation of the 
schools to the world of work. 

2. Involvement of private enterprise and government 
agencies in Project 16. 

Public and Private Involvement 



Public and private involvement in Project 16 requires: 

1. The acceptance of the program and enrol lees as full- 
time employees or as part-time trainees under the 
cooperative courses; 

2. The establishment of positions at sub-professional 
or sub -occupational levels for full-time Project 
16 employees prior to their completion of the 
program; 

3. The utilization of personnel and facilities to 
help in program operation. 

It will be important to explain fully the objectives of Project 16 to 
prospective employers and to seek their active cooperation as part of an 
agreement to participate. It should be carefully pointed out that this is 
an experimental program and some leeway ought to be available for certain 
kinds of mistakes. Participation on any other basis might not be adequate 
to meet the needs of program enrollees. 

Probably the most significant feature of employer involvement would be 
the creation of permanent positions at sub -professional or sub-occupational 
levels which could be filled on a continuing basis by Project 16 enrollees. 
This ought to be an optional feature because of possible difficulties in 
adoption, but it should be greatly encouraged. It has been pointed out many 



times that the nation-wide shortage of skilled manpower has opened up a 
huge need for para-professional personnel. 

The concept is most readily identified with the public sector in ser- 
vice provisions by professionals, but it could easily be extended to the 
private sector in relation to professionals or in relation to occupations. 

The occupational emphasis may be more appropriate in business since the two 
year technical graduate fits into at least one permanent level at sub- 
professional status. It should be possible to identify certain skill levels 
within a non -professional occupation that could be formalized as a pre-entry 
or lesser craft position. In some areas, this has been done for many years 
through the apprenticeship concept. 

Industry and government also should participate through permitting 
utilization of staff and of facilities to supplement program operation. This 
is not related to their role as a prospective employer, but would extend 
involvement into other areas, hopefully bringing a strong commitment to sup- 
port the program. 



Program Funding 

Funds for Project 16 will have to cover program preparation sessions 
carried on by the teacher-education institutions and program operation costs 
at the state and local levels. 

Funding the special preparation sessions likely could be accomplished 
through a federal grant under Title I (Community Service and Continuing 
Education Programs) of the Higher Education Act of 1965. Approval would 
have to be developed and submitted to the State Board of Higher Education 
which administers Title I in North. Carolina. 

Funding program operation of Project 16 is possible initially under 
Part A, Section 4(a)(4) of the Vocational Education Act of 1963, which per- 
mits the use of state money for... 



"Vocational education for persons who have academic, 
socioeconomic, or other handicaps that prevent them 
from succeeding in the regular vocational education 
program . " 

Project 16 likely would have to be proposed as an amendment to the 
State Plan for Vocational Education to qualify for funds. Federal funds, 
however, would not be sufficient to handle a large scale program effort and 
this would have to be financed by the State. We recommend that federal 
funds be used to initiate the State operation and for a demonstration pro- 
gram at the local level. 



Program Limitations 



The problem of developing programs for disinterested and disadvantaged 
youth who will not respond to courses given to vocational students is a 
monumental one. We cannot hope to resolve immediately what others have 
been struggling with for years. But we can construct an educational oppor- 
tunity where none was formerly available, knowing full well that it may not 
be relevant even for a majority of those we seek to interest. Our objective 
therefore, is to establish the formal program and procedures, using all 
resources that are available, and accept for now the limitations of existing 
concepts and methods in reaching the dropouts. 

As programs and instructional techniques improve, we would expect 
significantly better results from Project 16. 

A procedure which may prove valuable in the early stages of Project 16, 
is to extend the programs to include poter ial dropouts below the legal 
age who, in effect, are just being carried on the rolls. Also, it may 
be possible to couple part-time jobs with the full-time component in areas 
where the cooperative program is not operating. 
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The Next Steps 



In developing Project 16, we held a series of meetings with representa- 
tives from each of the State departments that would become involved in the 
programs. The discussions proved extremely valuable in shaping the final 
approach and content of Project 16. 

At a concluding meeting, both the Department of Public Instruction 
and the Department of Community Colleges made a commitment to participate 
in the undertaking of Project 16. 

The initial role of the Department of Public Instruction will be to 
help design a demonstration program for Project 16 and to develop procedures 
for state-wide extension based upon a collaborative effort of the Division 
of Vocational Education and the Division of General Education. The Depart- 
ment of Community Colleges will participate as needed by offering aid in 
program design based upon experience of its institutions. 

The demonstration program is planned to cover all administrative units 
within a selected local development district. The objective is to initiate 
and evaluate the operation of Project 16 as a first step in extending this 
program to other areas of the region, and to the State as a whole. 
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Chapter VII. FILLING THE MOTIVATION GAP -- IMPROVING THE IMAGE 
OF INDUSTRY AND OF OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 

We reco mm end a strong public relations program to improve the image of 
industry and of occupational education. The primary objective is to provide 
the motivational thrust for increasing enrollment in occupational preparation 

programs by raising their status in the community. Unless the program is 
designed in this manner -- to reach youth motivation by improving the status 
of work and work preparation that he may aspire to — the results largely will 
be ineffectual. 

A massive public relations effort is needed in two areas: 

1. To provide an accurate understanding of the environ- 
ment of modern industry, and particularly an under- 
standing of how traditional industry in North Caro- 
lint Appalachia has modernized. 

2. To continually stress the fact that there is excite- 
ment and rewards in non -professional jobs in indus- 
try and government, and that preparing for them is 
interesting and challenging. 

Occupations and occupational training must be sold to the public — this 
is an unmistakable fact. There is a huge information gap; people do not 
know what kinds of occupations continually need to be filled, what the work 
involves, what they pay, and how to prepare for them. 

For maximum effect there should be a variety of messages and full use 
of all appropriate media, but the theme of excitement and rewards should be 
constant. The public relations effort should be a continuing one, not a 
one-shot blast nor a series of intermittent bursts, because this is an educa- 
tional process attacking deep-rooted mis-conceptions about work and about 
work preparation other than college. 



Ideally, the information campaign for a better image would be carried 
out simultaneously at the federal, the state and the local level. But this 
may not happen soon because of attention to other problems and lack of funds. 
Consequently, the greatest possible publLC impact will have to come out of 
whatever local effort is undertaken. Although our recommendations will be 
limited primarily to efforts below the state level, possibilities of increased 
support from state agencies and industry associations should be explored. 

The most important part of the total public relations effort will be 
coordination at the local level -- in this case, the local development dis- 
trict. Coordination is needed for direction, to determine specifically what 
is to be done, how, by whom and in what sequence. Otherwise effectiveness 
probably will be lost in a jumble of half-hearted, independent 
communication with the public. 

The coordination function should be placed in an organization which has 
continuing responsibility to review education programs at the district level. 
The ideal place would be the advisory committee on education to the local 
development districts or a committee with a similar function. But alternative 
organizational forms could be effective so long as they are representative of 
education, industry, and the community at large. 

The Information Effort 

The information effort must be directed specifically at the following 
groups : 



1. Youth in the public schools 

2 . Dropouts 

3. Public school personnel 

4. Parents of school-age youth 

5. Community leaders 
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Adequate information about the nature of occupational education and 
about the nature of the industrial environment does not reach any one of these 
groups. As important as the content of the information itself, and in some 
cases probably more important, is the medium through which the information 
message is delivered. 

Until quite recently, there was little concern about how to get the 
message across, assuming that with appropriate content, the information alone 
would be sufficient. This is mistaken. A phrase taken from a wholly 
different context is applicable here -- "the media is the message". The 
specific medium through which the message is presented must be appropriate 
to the people being reached. 

Much of the current information effort represents professionals talking 
to other professionals. While this is important, professionals are not the 
only group which must be reached. The publications and the media appropri- 
ate for reaching professionals probably are most inappropriate for communi- 
cation with other groups. 

A related point is the context of the message. A professional educator 
imploring parents to send their children into occupational education probably 
will be self-defeating in that he himself casts an image of academic educa- 
tion. Better use must be made of people who are more appropriate for 
communication to specific groups. 

Another point is that many of the groups which should be reached are 
not nearly as impressed by the written word as by something they can feel, 
or touch, or hear. This probably implies a much more direct form of communi- 
cation through exhibits, in-plant tours, industrial expositions and the like 
which demonstrate three-dimensionally what industry and work are like. 
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Youth in the Public Schools 



Communicating effectively with the youth involves two things: reaching 
them on their own terms and reaching people who influence them. According 
to the recent study of North Carolina high schools by Dr. Lawrence Drabick, 
63 percent of the students surveyed about occupational cnoice believed that 
it was their own decision. This indicates the importance of reaching the 
youth directly and not relying solely upon those presumed to be influential. 

From past attempts at trying to reach the youth directly, a few things 
seem evident. First, communicating to a large group does not leave a 
lasting impression on very many students. Second, talking probably is of 
marginal value unless the students become involved in a discussion. Third, 
selling industry and vocational education more often than not is done by 
the wrong people -- executives, junior executive or professional types, 
all of whom presumably have gone to college in preparation for their jobs. 
Fourth, youth are inquisitive and like to see, hear and feel things -- to 
discover on their own rather than to be told. 

How can a more effective job of reaching youth be carried out? An 
important step is to ask them by organizing an advisory group from the 
vocational programs in the high schools to help plan and help carry out 
an information campaign in each district. This can be done as an adjunct 
to existing organizations, giving representation to each one. Each of the 
five vocational program areas sponsor youth organizations in schools where 
vocational programs have been approved. The organizations are: Future 

Farmers of America, Vocational Industrial Clubs of America, Future Homemakers 
of America, Distributive Education Clubs of America, and Future Business 
Leaders of America . 

This lets youth feel not only that they are shaping their own indivi- 
dual careers but that they are important in helping others arrive at 
decisions. Youth-to-youth communication seems to be far more effective 
today than adult -to-youth communication. 
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Setting up a youth advisory group would be done most effectively in 
conjunction with the active support of the local schools and the advisors 
to the existing organizations. Each high school with a vocational advisory 
group could nominate one student as a representative to the district youth 
advisory committee. This committee could work in conjunction with the 
adult group, making joint recommendations for an information program. The 
individual representatives could then become responsible for scheduling 
activities for their schools. 

Using the youth-oriented media to a far greater extent is also impor- 
tant. This means primarily radio and primarily country and rock-n-roll 
stations, with the message geared to the vernacular in vogue, and put 
across not by a business executive but by a disc- jockey and by other youth. 

Discussions with industry people are important, but will be effective 
only in small groups where interchange can take place and probably in the 
shop. It seems essential to have young workers present and perhaps in- 
clude some demonstrations on shop machinery or films of industrial life 
and occupational tasks. 

In-plant tours, again in small groups, are a necessary follow-up and, 
although ordinary work should not be disrupted, firms might help consider- 
ably by getting workers to talk about what they are doing. It is impor- 
tant to get the students to relate to the men more than with their eyes 
alone. 

Nothing can substitute for in-plant experience on how to work. Possi- 
bilities for greater flexibility in offering part-time and summer jobs and 
even conducting special education sessions as part of the advisory curricu- 
lum should be explored. 

In these tasks, the local development district acting either through 
the chairman of the advisory committee or through the field coordinator, 
should take the initiative by contacting the schools, the communications 
media, and local industry. 
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Most of the recommendations for reaching those influential in the 
youth's decisions will be covered in other chapters. The one point that 
is significant to bring out here is that the value of individual career 
talks cannot be overestimated. This of course places the burden upon gui- 
dance personnel, already very much undermanned. Until an increase and an 

a 

improvement in vocational guidance occurs, it may be possible to use the 
local representative to the youth advisory committee in conjunction with 
vocational teachers as counseling aides. Or, as an alternative, a coun- 
seling aide group could be established in each high school, led by the lo- 
cal repit-i'entat ive and using a vocational teacher as a faculty advisor. 
Coordination and scheduling of pupil conferences, speakers, group trips, 
and training sessions could be handled through this group. 

Communicating effectively with youth seems to require that they be- 
come involved in the planning process and that they are permitted to carry 
out a major share of the communication themselves under minimum adult 
supervision. 

A related problem in communication is the poor environment in which 
vocational education pre grams often are conducted. Mr. A. G. Bullard, 
State Director of Vocational Education has pointed out that, 

"Too many programs are still housed in unattractive 
basements, abandoned school buildings, and tempor- 
ary structures; equipment is inadequate and obso- 
lete; teaching materials are limited and out-of- 
date." 

Student efforts to improve the vocational shop environment as much as 
possible should be undertaken. This could be as simple as "dressing up" 
the program by using white coats or smocks in the shops and keeping 
instructional areas neat and clean, and brightly painted. 

A point which also should be made continually as part of the informa- 
tion effort is the "white-collar" classification of many occupations. 
Formerly, the distinction between white-collar and blue-collar jobs was 
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related more directly to college as opposed to non-college preparation. 

With rapid technological change in our industrial environment this no 
longer applies since vocational and technical education led to a great 
many "white-collar" jobs. 

Dropouts 

The overall public relations effort in the district will have some 
impact on dropouts, but it will not be a major factor. Probably the most 
effective way to communicate with dropouts is through the outreach tech- 
nique, which requires special staff and community volunteers. This has 
been carried out most successfully by Community Action Programs. 

The main thrust in this area should be for the district committees to 
help that agency get a manpower program underway, if it has not already 
done so, and provide coordination and contact services for the CAP personnel 
with committee efforts. 

The major concerns of the advisory committee with respect to dropouts 
should be confined to Project 16 students and to district -wide coordination 
of curriculum design and course content in work preparation. The latter is 
covered in greater detail further on. The CAP programs represent an 
established base for dealing with long-term dropouts, and the local 
committees therefore should best spend their time in areas where no ongoing 
programs exists. 

Public School Personnel 

Communication with public school people is complicated by the fact 
that teacher-training institutions have been critical in formulating at 
least the initial outlook. Here is where the message ought to begin. 

But the problem is deeper than just communication. For public school 
personnel, particularly guidance counselors, to really become effective 
with the non-college bound youth, they must understand industry as well as 
accept the value of work preparation. 
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Familiarity with the inside of industry, with the kind of job openings 
available, and with the educational preparation necessary is critical for 
sound counseling and a good idea generally for most public school personnel. 
However, it is unlikely that these people can acquire an understanding of 
industry through the conventional media, nor would large group communications 
in this case seem to be effective. 

Familiarization with industry and particularly with new kinds of jobs 
should be the principal focus of the communications effort — to provide the 
base for a better approach to informing and guiding non-college bound youth 
into work preparation. But additional stress on the value of work prepara- 
tion and the responsibility of the public schools to provide opportunities 
for all students is very important. Also, faculty from the teacher-training 
institutions should be involved, interacting with both employers and school 

people. 

The Department of Public Instruction conducts in-service training 
sessions during the summer months, but capacity is limited. A continuing 
and more localized effort is needed to reach a substantial number of public 
school personnel. Two kinds of information sessions should be held on a 
regular basis, one by industry, the other by the community college insti- 
tutions. 

The industry programs should involve discussions not only with execu- 
tives but also with workers. The program should be a series of sessions 
including a broad range of manufacturing and non-manufacturing economic 
activity, and covering the nature of the industry, types of occupations, and 
educational requirements of occupations. 

The community college program should involve sessions with faculty 
administrative personnel and students. The sessions should cover the nature 
of work preparation for specific occupational types, the requirements in 
non-shop courses, and the public school courses needed as prerequisites. 
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Communication of the value of work preparation and the public school 
responsibility should be part of the program effort. These sessions ought 
to be handled by school administrators and by administrators in teacher- 
training institutions. 

The real difficulty will cane in trying to implement all of the 
sessions as part of a coordinated program effort to communicate with pub- 
lic school personnel. This involves centralizing responsibility for assur- 
ing participation, organizing the program, and scheduling the sessions. 

The entire effort would not be effective otherwise. Again, the district- 
wide role of the local advisory committee on education makes it a logical 
focus for program responsibility. Their efforts should be aided by appro- 
priate divisions of the Department of Public Instruction. 

Parents of School-Age Youth 

This group undoubtedly will be the most difficult to reach effectively, 
yet it is most important that parents be involved in the process because 
they represent probably the greatest single barrier to a child* s partici- * 
pation in work-oriented education. There is a mommental information gap 
to be filled here. 

There are at least five avenues of communication to the parent which 
can be explored: 

1. Through youth initiated by the school 

2. Through the school directly 

i 

3. Through the place of employment 

4. Through communications media 

5. Through other parents 

It is likely that all would have some impact, but one probably would turn 
out to be most effective in each case. 
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Communication through youth can take two forms. One is the repetition 
of ideas conveyed at school in the home, and the other is direct parent- 
child involvement in an organized discussion, lecture, or tour. The theme 
would be to reach the parents through awakening youth interest and enthusi- 
asm for vocational and technical education. 

Communication directly through the school probably should be channeled 
into two areas: school personnel, and re-vitalized PTA groups committed 

to better occupational preparation. Increased parent contact directly with 
teachers, counselors and administrators should be expanded, and joint parent- 
child counseling sessions should be implemented. Greater visitation privi- 
leges, particularly in shop courses, seems necessary. 

The role of the employer is difficult to determine as a practical 
matter but could involve two areas. One is release time for parents to 
attend counseling sessions and also to make visits during school hours -- 
thereby getting the father (whose influence upon vocational choice is 
negligible according to Dr. Drabick) back into an important role. The 
other is greater use of posters in the plant, special messages in pay 
envelopes, and talks by school people or company executives on company time. 
None of this is intended to amount to very much in terms of non-productive 
time and the payoff for the community at large may be great. 

Promoting an active campaign via communications media without state 
government or industrial association support in terms of content may be 
difficult. On its own, a district group could arrange for spot announcements 
over radio, television and in newspapers. But a professionally prepared 
series of programs or announcements would be more apt to reach home. Still, 
the real question is whether this impersonal type of communication would 
have anything more than a marginal impact. With sufficient repetition, 
however, it may provide a conscious or subconscious background identifica- 
tion upon which personal contact can build. 
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One technique that has not often been exploited is to organize coun- 
seling or advisory groups of parents to communicate with other parents about 
vocational preparation. These could be coordinated through the CAP programs 
as a variation of the outreach technique, or could be run through PTA groups 
which show interest. Organization and coordination at the local level 
would be far more effective here than a district-wide effort. 

Community Leaders 

The approach to community leaders undoubtedly would work best in con- 
junction with active support by the state. But the local areas could do 
it unaided through an active advisory committee. An effective approach 
would be to schedule a series of meetings between the committee members and 
local leaders, covering as many communities as possible within the district. 
The purpose of the meetings would be to explain the need for an improved 
work preparation curriculum in the public schools and a more enlightened 
image of industry. The intent would be for these leaders, in turn, to act 
individually and as a group to bring about a more favorable image of 
industry and of occupational preparation. 

One area in which community leaders can be very effective is to point 
out to employers that how they view graduates from occupational preparation 
programs and how they view non-college workers is an important factor in 
determining occupational status. 

G« lerally, the image of the two-year program graduate held by industry 
is good. There is a problem, however, with respect to the image of the 
one year post- secondary student and also those taking vocational education 
in high school, especially among the building and metal-working trades. 

The image is reflected in standard entry level wages even after com- 
pletion of an education program. It has been difficult to sell films on 
the idea that program completion is worth a higher entry level wage. Until 
this can be counteracted in some way, many of the youth will pass-up 
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vocational education, particularly at the post-secondary level. Community 
leaders can work with business and with educators to help improve this 
situation. 

The post -secondary image difference between one and two-year programs is 
reflected also by on-campus interviews with prospective employers. These are 
quite helpful in contributing to the rising stature of occupational education. 
Now, on-campus interviews are held almost exclusively for the two-year 
student. The one-year student, the man who works with his hands, must make 
his own contacts. Again community leaders can play an important role in 
emphasizing the value of on-campus interviews with both post-secondary and 
secondary schools. 

Another area where community leaders can be of great help is to get 
employers, both private and public, to do a much better job of recognizing 
the contribution not only of the technician, but of the man who works with 
his hands. It seems to be still a "backdoor" situation with respect to the 
entry and exit of this person, particularly from an industrial environment. 
Until he is accorded more status, the image of this position will continue 
to tarnish the image of occupational education. 

An Appalachian Skill Fair 

As a focal point for proper motivation and for a change in the image 
of both industry and vocational preparation, we recommend sponsoring an 
Annual Skill Fair within the 29-county Appalachian Region. The intent is 
to have a two or three -day exhibit of occupations and occupational prepa- 
ration techniques involving industry, government, the public schools, and 
the community college institutions. It would be a micro-version of a 
World* s Fair, but with emphasis upon jobs and educational preparation as 
a means of improving the image of both and of getting youth interested. 
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The concept can be presented more fully by exploring each of the 
following components: 



1. Objectives 

2. Organization 

3. Financing 



Objectives 

The Skill Fair has three objectives: 

1. To provide information about occupations not re- 
quiring a college education. 

2. To provide information about educational prepara- 
tion for these occupations and where it can be 
obtained. 

3. To create interest in industrial occupations by 
demonstrating that they too can be rewarding and 
exciting. 

Organization 

The Skill Fair is aimed at attracting both parents and youth, and for 
it to succeed, sufficient advance interest must be created through both 
content and publicity. 

As an initial approach to content, a combination of animated exhibits, 
operational displays, operator-manned equipment, information centers, and 
contests probably is required. There has to be an opportunity for greater 
involvement in what is going on than simply watching inanimate exhibits, 
and an opportunity to discuss occupational possibilities and educational 
requirements. Beyond this, contests of excellence in craftsmanship or 
machine operation would create additional interest and help identify 
occupations with skill achievement. 



The Skill Fair should be run as part of a large annual attraction such 
as the Dixie Classic in Winston-Salem, thereby guaranteeing broad exposure. 

Operation of the Skill Fair has to be put together in detail, 
coordinated and publicized by persons experienced in this kind of activity. 

It is too important to be done otherwise. These could be people from state 
trade associations, state agencies such as the Department of Conservation and 
Development and the Department of Labor, or persons in some of the region's 
industries with prior experience in handling expositions. There should be, 
however, a steering committee selected from those industries, agencies, and 
institutions in the region which would participate. Participation would 
involve the contribution of displays and the people to run them. 

The location of the Skill Fair is important both in terms of attract- 
ing a large number of people and getting those from more remote areas to 
attend. Asheville probably is the most central and accessible area within 
the 29-county region. Consideration also should be given to the use of 
school busses to bring groups of families in from more remote areas. 

Timing would be partly dependent upon whether the Skill Fair is run 
independently or in connection with another function. It could be run 
during the tourist season, but for maximum local benefit that should be 
avoided. In mid to late spring when students are concerned about their 
next step seems to be the most opportune time. This may have additional 
value in exposing the wealth of local job opportunities to those about to 
graduate from high school. 

Financing 



It is not expected that the Skill Fair will be a costly undertaking. 
The major expense items would be administration, site, and publicity 
although the major input would be time and the displays contributed and 
operated by participating organizations, agencies, and institutions. It is 
possible that some of the services involved in the expense items could be 
contributed. 
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Admission charges are not in keeping with the public importance of 
the Skill Fair even if run in conjunction with another event, and are not 
considered as an alternative to cover costs. Contributions to cover ex- 
penses could be solicited locally, but many of the potential contributors 
already will be committed to a donation of time. State funding is likely 
to prove difficult but can be explored both through agencies or by a legis- 
lative authorization. 



Chapter VIII. OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION FOR CURRICULUM 

DESIGN IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



Occupational information for curriculum design should cover two areas: 
program mix and course content. Program mix refers to the enrollment 
capacity and types of occupational courses within the technical and voca- 
tional programs of the community college institutions, and within the voca- 
tional education program of the public schools. Course content refers to 
the subject matter, and to the instructional and shop emphasis of the 
individual courses. 

Occupational information should indicate the kinds of job opportunities 
likely to exist as of a target date in the future as a guide for the selec- 
tion of specific occupational courses within a program. Occupational infor- 
mation also should indicate the educational or skill requirements of these 
job opportunities and the personal characteristics desired by firms in 
their employees as a guide for course content. 

Our recommendations cover these areas: 

1 . Information needs 

2. Procedures for carrying out the 
survey design 

3. Curriculum design implications of 
study findings. 

Information Needs and Survey Design 

The conceptual framework for occupational information should be demand 
and supply analysis on a local development district basis, or as close to 
it as possible. This is to focus attention on possible worker shortages in 
the local labor market area. At the same time, however, the growth and 
changing character of occupations must be considered over a broader economic 
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region such as North Carolina Appalachia, the Appalachian and Piedmont sec- 
tions of southeastern states, or even the entire southeast. 

Demand Analysis 



The objective of district-wide analysis is to develop a profile of 
additional worker needs by industry and by occupation, covering both new 
jobs and replacements. This should be done on an annual basis, looking at 
detailed needs for the next year and more generalized needs for a five year 
period. The broader regional analysis could be done also on a five year 
basis, but updated every two years. An important component of the analysis 
is to consider new kinds of occupations, particularly at the sub-professional 
level and particularly within the public services. 

The timing of demand should allow sufficient lead time for the educa- 
tional institutions to make curriculum modifications in the short run and 
major adjustments within three years. Recommendations concerning flexibil- 
ity of response to changing needs will be covered below. 

The problem in demand analysis is to get the kind of information that 
can be related to work supply information. This is important for deter- 
mining potential labor shortages. At the same time, the information must 
have relevance for curriculum planning. The most useful information seems 
to be required levels of educational attainment by occupational categories, 
which worked out well in our analysis of the 29-county region. Labor de- 
mand, therefore, would be developed from questionnaires concerning educa- 
tional requirements of occupations for each industry, including all non- 
manufacturing activity. 

The number of additional jobs anticipated in the district should be 
based upon growth estimates made by existing local firms, supplemented by 
forecasts of likely new development. The local survey input is essential 
because existing firms will accent for a large part of the job gain, and 
the survey should cover a sizeable portion of employment. Replacement 
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demand will have to be added in to get total worker demand and it should 
come from existing firms. But it will have to be adjusted downward to 
eliminate ordinary worker turnover that does not reflect permanent withdraw- 
al from the labor force. Occupational requirements by industry related to 
total worker demand will give a profile of total worker need by level of 
education. 

The term local firms means all kinds of employers, whether public or 
private, industrial or agricultural. Bringing in government, however, 
introduces a new factor into demand analysis. This is the great need for 
para-professional people in health, education, welfare, community action, 
etc., which may not be explicit, but becomes effective when the people are 
available. Demand analysis must include some allowance for this need, or 
try to dimension it more explicitly. 

Regional employment projections probably will be available from a num- 
ber of sources including the State Employment Security Commission, the 
Bureau of the Census, and the National Planning Association. These should 
be adopted in lieu of developing a new set of numbers. The latest figures 
on existing employment also are available in excellent detail from the 
Employment Security Commission. 

An overview of program relevance can be obtained by using a method 
developed by the Advisory Committee on Education to the Appalachian Region- 
al Commission. This method relates employment trends, occupational titles 
and curriculum coverage, and is useful in providing an overview of how well 
curriculum programs are geared to projected occupational growth needs in 
broad economic regions. 

Supply Analysis ■ 

< 

The supply analysis, to be consistent with demand categories, must be 
built around educational attainment levels. Drawing information from the 
records of the public school system the analysis should estimate: 
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1. High school dropouts (using past survival rates, 
especially from ninth grade to graduation). 

2. High school graduates (as a residual). 

3. The distribution of high school graduates (using 
information from the follow-up surveys) among: 

a. four year college 

b. advanced education below college 

c. military 

d . work 

e . other 

4. Enrollment in and graduation from (using Commu- 
nity College institutions and other data) : 

a. one year vocational programs 

b. two year technical programs 

c. two year college programs (pub- 

lic and private) 

5 . Returnees from : 

a. the military 

b. college (four years) 

c . postgraduate education 

d. advanced education below college 



On the basis of relating supply and demand figures, it will be possible 
to develop estimates of labor shortages by industry, type of occupation, and 
educational level for each local development district. 



Supply analysis for a broader region is not recommended principally be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting information and the greater influence of 
migration patterns on the labor market. However, some estimates might be 
made of what the labor situation is likely to be for specific; occupations 
rather than simply relying upon demand analysis. 

Survey Design 

4 

The strongly recommended approach for getting information is through 
local surveys, and the response invariably is better if the survey is con- 
ducted by local people. Because of the expertise required in analysis of 
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the information, the survey should be administered by professionals or by 
people prepared for the tasks. It also would be valuable if the same group 
maintained a continuing relationship with the annual surveys. 

These reasons for local information gathering and analysis would sug- 
gest that technical assistance be given by the field offices of a state 
agency -- the most ideal being the local labor market analysis offices of 
the Employment Security Commission. In this way the survey task would be 
closely related to the interests of the field offices and would offer ex- 
cellent feedback possibilities to the Bureau of Research at the State level. 
We recommend that the Bureau of Research conduct the actual analysis of 
local surveys, feeding the information back to local areas, and also conduct 
the broader regional analysis. The coordinating and information gathering 
responsibility should be centered in the local development district. Field 
offices of the Department of Conservation and Development would be helpful in 
determining future industry possibilities. 

It is recommended that the survey attempt to obtain information from 
all employers of over 50 people, and try to get a 15-20 percent sample from 
those firms employing less than 50. The information should be sought from 
each "one-digit" SIC classification (including government and agriculture) 
and from each "two-digit" manufacturing SIC classification. 

The technical Appendix contains suggested forms for carrying out the 
survey. 



Curriculum Design Implications of Study Findings 

Information developed as a result of our study has some definite impli- 
cations with regard to the vocational education curriculum. 

Vocational Curriculum in the High Schools 

An analysis of the enrollment data for 36 of the 41 administrative units 
for 1970-71 shows that 20.8 percent of total enrollment in vocational educa- 
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tion courses is expected to be in Agriculture and 31.7 percent in Home 
Economics, most of which will not be occupationally oriented. This sums to 
52.5 percent compared with a total of 35.8 percent for the three programs 
geared toward non-farm occupations — Distributive Education, Vocational 
Office Education and Trades and Industries. School estimates of enrollment 
in 1970-71 compared to 1966-67 show a drop only of 17.9 percent for Agri- 
culture and Home Economics and a gain of just 14.8 percent for the other 
three occupational programs. 

This information is summarized in the following table: 

Table 1. ENROLLMENT IN FEDERALLY AIDED PUBLIC SCHOO L VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION COURSES IN THE NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIAN REGION 



Number Distribution 



Courses 


1966-67 


1970-71 


1966-67 


1970-71 


Agriculture 


8,444 


7,700 


28.0% 


20.8% 


Home Economics 


12,786 


11,730 


42.4 


31.6 


Distributive Education 


2,002 


2,764 


6.6 


7.5 


Vocational Office Education 


344 


2,395 


1.1 


6.5 


Trades and Industries 


4,009 


7,892 


13.3 


21.3 


Introduction to Vocations 


2,606 


4,565 


8.6 


12.3 


TOTAL 


30,191 


37,046 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Source: 1970-71 figures are based upon information supplied to 

the Division of Vocational Education by 36 of the 41 
local administrative units in the region. 1966-67 fig- 
ures are from the Division* s publication — Vocational 
Education Student Enrollment. 

Employment estimates in the region indicate that agriculture actually 
will decline by 1,900 jobs and fall from 8.5 percent to 6.9 percent of total 
employment. Non-agricultural employment, on the other hand, will increase 
by 55,400 and rise from 78.9 percent to 80.8 percent of the total labor 
force. Comparing vocational education enrollment with jobs in 1970 we find 
that the 20.8 percent enrollment in agriculture will be geared toward 6.9 per- 
cent of the jobs, and the 35.3 percent enrollment within the three programs 
other than Home Economics is geared toward 80.8 percent of the jobs. The 
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SIC category for agriculture includes all agricultural operations, but does 
not include food processing or wholesaling and retailing of farm products 
which are included under their respective categories. 



Table 2. EMPLOYMENT TRENDS IN THE NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIAN 
REGION, PAST AND FUTURE LEVELS, 1966 AND 1970 



Total Employment 





Number 


Distribution 




1966 


1970 


1966 


1970 


Goods Producing: 


Manufacturing 


157,630 


182,220 


40.2% 


40.4% 


Construction 


13,450 


17,340 


3.4 


3.8 


Subtotal 


(171,080) 


(199,560) 


(43.6%) (44.2%) 


Services Producing: 

Transportation , Communications , 


and Public Utilities 


15,290 


17,650 


3.9% 


3.9% 


Trade 


46,380 


55,540 


11.9 


12.2 


Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


7,690 


9,430 


1.9 


2.0 


Services 


30,260 


37,030 


7.7 


8.2 


Government 


37,710 


44,590 


9.6 


9.8 


Other 1/ 


1,480 


1,480 


.3 


.5 


Subtotal 


(138,810) 


(165,720) 


(35.3%) 


(36.6%) 


Total Non-agricultural 


309,890 


365,280 


78.9% 


80.8% 


Other : 


Agriculture 


33,300 


31,400 


8.5% 


6.9% 


Self-employed, Domestics 


49,240 


55,050 


12.6 


12.3 


Subtota! 


( 82,540) 


( 86,450) 


(21.1%) 


(19.2%) 


Total Employment 


392,430 


451,730 


100.0% 


100.0% 



1/ Includes mining and miscellaneous services 

Source: North Carolina Employment Security Commission, and 

1970 forecasts by Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates. 

Comparing the increases in enrollment with anticipated spending in- 
creases for equipment. Agriculture and Home Economics together account for 
8.2 percent of the gain in enrollment and 19.6 percent of the increase in 
spending. The remaining courses, with the large proportion of the enrollment 
gain, will get only 80.4 percent of the money. The cost of equipment per 



additional student in Agriculture is $2,597, about five times the per stu- 
dent cost in Trades and Industries. The data are shown in Table 3 on the 
following page. 

The curriculum implications of the economic data are clear: the public 

schools must undertake a far greater effort in expanding enrollment capacity 
in the relevant vocational courses than is now planned. This, of course, 
means more money. But it also means something else if the money is to be 
spent effectively -- a reallocation of vocational funds away from Agriculture 
and Home Economics into the programs which are much more relevant to 
emerging job opportunities, namely: Introduction to Vocations, Trades and 

Industries, Distributive Education and Vocational Office Education. 

As implied in Table 3, the per pupil costs of additional investment in 
Agriculture and Home Economics are far too high . Vocational education money 
spent on other programs would be more effective in terms of increasing both 
enrollment capacity and the quality of education in courses relevant for 
occupational preparation. 
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Source: Enrollment is based upon information from the previous table, 

and spending forecasts are based upon requests of local plans 
in the region's administrative units. 



Re-Orientation of the Vocational Curriculum . Federal legislation on 
grants to states for vocational education does not present a barrier to 
reallocation qf program funds as part of a re-orientation of the vocational 
curriculum in the high schools. Part A> Section 10(a) of the Vocational 

'f - 

Education Act of 1963 permits the states to lump funds available under that 
act with funds from prior acts: t^e Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Barden 

Act; and to allocate all funds aijlong programs according to state determina- 
tion of program emphasis. This has been adopted as a matter of state policy 
but flexibility in support of vocational education programs has not increased 
partly because of the line-item budgeting procedures at the legislative level 
and teacher allocation procedures at the state administrative level. 

The real problems do not seem to be acceptance of the need for curricu- 
lum changes either at the state or local level. Expansion of programs other 
than Agriculture and Home Economics is being actively encouraged by the 
Division of Vocational Education and planned for at the local level. Still, 
the idea of reallocating funds away from these courses or even limiting the 
flow of funds to local areas until a formal reallocation plan is set up has 
not received sufficient attention. 



But the real problems revolve around implementation -- how the re-orien- 
tation is to be accomplished at the local level. The main difficulties are: 

1. Teachers -- getting qualified teachers has been 
a considerable problem with existing programs. 

Expanding the relevant occupational programs 
depends upon the teacher for success and getting 
established teachers to accept a new approach to 
this subject has been difficult, even within 
agriculture. Yet the vocational agriculture 
teachers, at least initially, will have to carry 
the course load in other programs -- especially 
in the smaller local units. 

The line-item budgeting procedure hinders State 
administrative flexibility because it impedes a 
transfer of funds among programs. The alloca- 
tion of teachers to administrative units has a 
similar effect upon flexibility at the local 
level. 



2. Facilities -- most of the units which have pre- 
dominantly Argi culture or Home Economics courses 
do not have facilities for Trades and Industries 
or Vocational Office Education. Acquiring facil- 
ities is complicated by both state and federal 
regulations. State policy restricts 1963 Act 
funds designated for construction to the Communi- 
ty College Sustem. Federal regulations prohibit 
aid unless the vocational curriculum includes 
five programs and this usually requires a high 
school of 1,200 or more students. Appalachian 
Development Act money has been used to aid con- 
struction of comprehensive high schools within 
which broad vocational programs have been planned. 

But this has not affected more than a handful of 
local administrative units. Without facilities, 
the local units are even more limited in obtaining 
funds . 

3. Community Resistance to Change -- this is expressed 
by the desire to retain Agriculture and also Home 
Economics as the mainstays of the vocational cur- 
riculum. Where agriculture is predominant or once 
was so, there is continuing resistance to lessening 
the importance of vocational preparation in this 
field, and even to modernizing the agricultural 
curriculum in the direction of courses other than 
production of field crops. 

The problem of teachers probably is the most difficult to resolve. As 
pointed out above, success in re-orientation of agriculture programs even 
aided by new curriculum materials and in-service education has had only 
limited success. Yet since getting new or additional teachers on a large 
scale is not likely, efforts must be continued in preparing new curriculum 
materials and expanding in-service education. 

The latter could rely much more upon the use of local resources and 
talent than it has in the past. The community college institutions 
and local industry could, with State guidance, develop and administer in- 
service training programs on a year-round basis. This would take some of 
the burden off of the teacher-education institutions and the State Agencies. 
Also, teacher certification regulations should be reviewed for barriers 
to the hiring of competent people especially in Trades and Industries. 



The problem of facilities is exceedingly complex. It raises a number of 
issues which get to the nature of program articulation between the public 
schools and the community college institutions in vocational preparation, and 
alternatives in funding program expansion. The funding issue should be 
examined thoroughly in North Carolina Appalachia as a case study, and used 
as an input for the broader studies now in progress at the state level being 
carried on by the Governor's Commission to Study the Public Schools. 

There are, however, two programs which can be carried on without addi- 
tional facilities, with only minimal equipment additions, and with use of 
existing teachers for the most part. They are Introduction to Vocations and 
Distributive Education. Units in which lack of facilities now constitute a 
problem could expand for the time being in these two areas, rather than 
continuing to add to existing Agriculture and Home Economics enrollment 
capacity. 

Community resistance to change can be handled through the public 
relations effort covered earlier. Special emphasis should be put on the 
changing nature of occupational requirements as a result of economic growth. 

Curriculum in the Community College Institutions 



In a separate technical appendix, occupational information on a dis- 
trict basis is presented with implications for curriculum design in the 
community college institutions. The analytical emphasis is that of pro- 
gram mix in relation to economic and occupational outlook, and does not 
involve the issue of excessive preparation in agricultural occupations. 

This has not been a problem in these institutions, primarily because post- 
high school education responsibility for both Agriculture and Home Economics 
is in the secondary schools. 
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The mix of courses between specifically local and non-local occupations 
is important however. Although these institutions have a responsibility to 
local industry and some degree of area specialization seems necessary, they 
must at the same time offer preparation over a broader range of occupational 
opportunities . 

Course Content 



Course content means the kind of preparation given in vocational programs, 
and whether it is satisfactory in terms of industry expectations. Analysis 
of industry comments on their experience with program graduates indicates 
that: 



1. Local employment of program graduates has not 
occurred over a wide range of industries, 
particularly in the rural areas. 

2. Reaction in those industries which have had 
experience with program graduates is mixed, 
ranging from very enthusiastic to rather 
disappointing. 

3. The general comments are not so much about 
actual skill accumulation and job perfor- 
mance, but directed more toward better worker 
attitude -- the willingness to learn, the de- 
sire to update work skills, the approach to 
customer relations. 

4. The specific comments relate directly to the 
employee needs of particular groups of 
industry. 

Course content involves three things: 

1. Communication with industry including: 

a. industry advice in course design 

b. an understanding of industry ob- 
jectives with regard to occupa- 
tional preparation 




2. Updating materials to correspond with technological 
change implications for specific occupations 

3. The extent of preparation in terms of specific 
occupational skill 

Communication With Industry . The importance of this kind of interaction 
has not generally been recognized, particularly at the public school level. 
Industry survey returns indicate a wide gap even at the post-secondary level. 

Yet industry can help in course design. Where joint education- industry 
participation in vocational education planning has been tried, the results 
invariably were helpful. This kind of participation should be attempted on 
a district-wide basis, possibly as an extension of the role of the advisory 
committee on education. 

Continuing calks with industry can reveal the importance of work 
attitudes and possibly lead to suggestions about how education for attitude 
can be effective. Industry is equally as concerned about proper work 
attitudes as with skill accumulation. 

An analysis of work attitudes considered important by a sample of 
regional firms is contained in Table 4. It indicates some comparability 
among manufacturing and non-manufacturing employers, but also some differences. 
Willingness to learn, cooperativeness and conscientiousness are most impor- 
tant in each case. From that point, special needs are reflected in the 
importance assigned to different attitudes. Manufacturing activity generally 
stresses willingness to work, loyalty, soc.1 ity, adaptability, and taking 
pride in work, in that order. Non-manufacturing activity stresses loyalty, 
interest in the job ,—' ' taking pride in work, desire for success, and 
sociability, in that order. 



1 / Interest in the jou was not mentioned by manufacturing firms. 



The differences between the groups are subtle and could result basically 
from the small sample. Yet emphasis upon individual motivation to advance is 
much stronger in non-manufacturing jobs where a broader range of openings 
exist, and where initiative is likely to be rewarded more fully and more 
rapidly. This probably is because motivation is more closely related to the 
firm's success, as in sales. 

Table 4. SUMARY OF WORK ATTITUDES DESIRED 
BY NORTH CAROLINA APPALACHIA FIRMS 





Manufacturing 


Non-Manufacturing 


Total 




Nunfcer 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Willing to Learn 


13 


16.1% 


31 


20.4% 


44 


18.9% 


Cooperativeness 


13 


16.1 


19 


12.5 


32 


13.7 


Conscientiousness 


12 


14.8 


15 


9.9 


27 


11.6 


Loyalty 


7 


8.6 


18 


11.8 


25 


10.7 


Pride in Work 


6 


7.4 


13 


8.6 


19 


8.2 


Sociability 


7 


8.6 


10 


6.5 


17 


7.3 


Desire for Success 


4 


4.9 


12 


7.9 


16 


6.9 


Interest in Job 


0 


0 


15 


9.9 


15 


6.4 


Willing to Work 


8 


9.9 


5 


3.3 


13 


5.6 


Honesty 


2 


2.5 


7 


4.6 


9 


3.9 


Adaptability 


6 


7.4 


2 


1.3 


8 


3.4 


Assume Responsibility 


_3 


3.7 


5 


3.3 


8 


3.4 


TOTAL 


81 


100.0% 


152 


100.0% 


233 


100.0% 



Source: North Carolina Appalachian Region Survey; 

Hammer, Greene, Siler Associates, 1967. 



Specific objectives in occupational preparation depend largely upon the 
industry group. In chemicals, paper, and public utilities, the usual pro- 
cedure is to hire higjh school graduates primarily at the entry level. On- 
the-job training is provided, and can extend over a period of three years in 
a formal education program as in the case of DuPont. Industries in this 
category emphasize the need for better basic education in the secondary 
schools, and tend to rely much less upon formal vocational preparation to 
meet their needs. 
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Another group is machinery and metals, which seeks skilled craftsmen to 
operate very expensive equipment and cannot afford either the time or the 
facilities to do their own basic training. Firms which utilize computers 
such as modernized textile and electronics operations are in the same class. 
These industries expect a definite skill level at entry and rely heavily 
upon occupational preparation, particularly at the post-secondary level. 

A third group, characterized by sales and service activity, emphasizes 
a good basic education with specific education in customer relations atti- 
tudes and techniques. This could be accomplished either at the secondary or 
post-secondary level . 

A fourth group is the building trades which seeks some skill level for 
entry or at least some knowledge of what is being done, as well as proper 
work attitudes. Ordinarily there is no preference regarding skill accumula- 
tion — either secondary or post-secondary is adequate for entry level. 

A fifth group is made up of the more traditional types of industry in 
the region and desires primarily a "fair day*s work for a fair day*s pay". 

Updating Work Preparation . This, of course, is a critical aspect of 
course content and one to which most people subscribe. Yet there is a 
problem of implementing the updating vith relatively fixed materials and 
equipment, texts, manuals, operating procedures, and instructors. Turnover 
in each obviously cannot be as rapid as the pace of technological change. 

Industry should become much more involved in helping the programs 
remain up to date. There are great possibilities for in-service training 
of faculty conducted by industry, for aid in preparing supplementary materials, 
and use of industry personnel to demonstrate new techniques. Even experimen- 
tal teaching sessions conducted at plants on new kinds of equipment would be 
of great value. 
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Updating is an information as well as skill implantation task; and the 
fact that the latter may be difficult to do within the educational institu- 
tions implies that the information task there is of even greater importance. 

The Concept of Vocational Preparation. Educating for a cluster of 
occupations rather than for a specific task is a concept that is becoming 
widely accepted. Here too, however, the problem is implementation — how 
it is to be done effectively, although local innovations are important, it 
is likely that the real breakthrough in cluster preparation will come out of 
research done at the state level involving industry. 

The main problem in cluster training, one that is effecting day-to-day 
occupational training according to industry statements, is the lack of actual 
job experience. Industry people maintain that a good deal of on-the-job 
preparation must be given even to graduates from the two-year program of 
post-secondary institutions. 

To some extent these comments may be based upon a lack of communication 
between educators and industry about just what should be the approach and 
objective of occupational preparation. Better communication about the role 
of the educational institutions undoubtedly would improve acceptance of 
program graduates. 

But there is a more important issue here. Industry comments tend to 
reflect a desire to see more cooperative education programs, expecially at 
the post- secondary level. Firms feel that cluster- type education would 
make far more sense if the broad approach within the institutions were at 
the same time supplemented by actual work experience to provide skills in a 
specific area. Broadening the scope of occupational preparation at the post- 
secondary level to incorporate the cooperative approach not only would be 
of greater benefit to industry, it likely would cut down on the high drop- 
out rates at that level. This is mainly because of the income feature, but 
the close working relationship between the educational institution and the 
firm would enhance the value of occupational preparation to the student. 
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A related issue is the extent to which the cluster concept should be 
applied to occupations specifically geared to local industry. There is no 
reason why a student should not be prepared broadly with more generalized 
occupational skills than might be required for a specific local task. People 
change jobs more frequently today than in the past and the rate of 
technological obsolesence for occupations is far greater. Insuring that 
the capacity to adapt occupationally is implanted in all persons is a prime 
responsibility of the local educational institutions. Again, cooperative 
programs are likely to be the most successful approach. 

Curriculum Flexibility 

An additional point and one which is relevant for both levels of 
occupational preparation is curriculum flexibility — the ability to adapt 
programs to unforeseen occupational demands. There are uncertainties involved 
in projecting occupational growth into the future partly because of the rapid- 
ity of growth in para-professional careers, and partly because of new indus- 
try. C § D field personnel are in an excellent position to provide infor- 
mation about potential occupational demand as a result of new industry 
growth. 

Curriculum flexibility, as well as instruction and course design 
considerations already mentioned above, involves: 

1. Facility Design — which in addition to standard 
expansion considerations should include plans 
for branch operations, joint construction with 
other institutions, and mobile instructional 
units. 

2. Equipment Requirements — which should include 
improving the transference of equipment be- 
tween institutions (particularly better second 
usage of META equipment) , "updating** equipment 
initially through updated information, and 
making greater use of industry operations as 
training components. 
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3. Program Planning — which should be procedural 
guidelines for modification of program mix and 
course content, including information needs, 
lead time considerations in terms of equipment 
and instruction, and assignment of administra- 
tive responsibility for continued program plan- 
ning. 



Chapter IX. THE ROLE OF THE LOCAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



Communication and coordination within education and between educators and 
the community is a local responsibility because education below the college 
level is essentially a local function. Communication and coordination there- 
fore cannot be imposed from outside, but neither can it be successful from 
within unless a formal organizational structure exists to initiate and to 
direct local efforts. Implementation — continuing responsibility for 
initiation and direction — should be undertaken on a local development dis- 
trict basis by an advisory group representative of education, industry, local 
government, and the community at large. 

A district-wide approach is more appropriate because it retains the 
advantages of local participation without sacrificing the community leverage 
that comes from a broadly based effort. It can then be carried on in con- 
junction with local growth response under the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act. Furthermore, the problems of communication and coordination exist 
primarily on a multi-county level and must be dealt with directly at that 
level . 

The local advisory committee on education, suggested as an approach to 
community action through the power structure by the Advisory Committee on 
Education to the Appalachian Regional Commission, could be well-utilized for 
this purpose. We recommend that these committees be formed. 

Citizen participation is important to all of education, but it is 
particularly important to emphasize in the area of occupational education 
since this area has for so long been neglected generally by the public. As 
Dr. H.H. Hamlin has pointed out: 
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"Public education is conducted for the benefit of the 
public, not primarily for the benefit of the students 
and their parents, and certainly not for the benefit 
of the school employees. Only the public, or ade- 
quate representatives of the public, can define the 
public interests which the schools are intended to 
support. The public, or its representatives, cannot 
determine it without extensive study and far more 
information than it has today. Citizen Committees 
are a great venture in educating the American public 
about the schools and education. If the schools are 
to provide the education the public most vitally 
needs, one effective way of providing it is through 
educating the members of citizen committees." 

( Citizen Participation and Local Policy-Making in 
Public Education, College of Education — University 
of Illinois, 1960) 

There are three basic problem, areas with respect to the use of citizen 
committees. These are: 

1. A recognition of the need for citizen committees 

2. Activation of the citizen committees as an inte- 
gral part of policy-making 

3. Spelling out specific assignments for citizen 
committees. 



Dissemination of Information 

The information task should be carried out in at least three areas: 
occupational information, improving the image of industry and of vocational 
education, and public relations for Project 16. 

With regard to occupational information, it already has been suggested 
that the local advisory committees have a major role in preparing the studies. 
The concern here, however, is with assuring that the results are communicated 
to the educational institutions and to the community at large. Many of the 
study findings also will have relevance for the public relations effort on 
selling the value of vocational education. 



The committee role on the image problem would involve determining what 
kind of local information input is important and helping to put it together 
in proper form. This could also involve a followup study on vocational 
education students in terms of occupational status and income, and packaging 
this as an aid to guidance, administrative, and teaching personnel. 

Project 16 responsibility involves two things. The first is aiding 
counselors in assuring that local employers have a sufficient understanding 
of the program objectives and that they accept the potential value of having 

dropouts within this program. In this role, the committee will be far more 
effective than counselors acting alone. The second is helping to assure 
that sufficient information about the program gets to the parents of school- 
age youth through individual and group contact. 

Guidance in Formulating Local Education Policy 

It is suggested that the advisory committee perform a guidance role 
with respect to local education policy. This essentially means providing 
school boards and community college institutions with a broader perspective 
on public school education. Dr. Hamlin’s comments, with regard primarily 
to committees at the school board level, have relevance here: 

"The principle, useful purpose a citizen committee can 
serve is to share with a board of education, a school 
staff, and others in the development of policies a 
board will enact. If a committee functions well as a 
partner in policy development, it has an opportunity 
to serve four other purposes: (1) If it has won the 

confidence of the professional staff of the school 
system, it may be asked by the staff to share in plan- 
ning school programs, which the staff properly regards 
as its responsibility. (2) If it is to act responsi- 
bly in making policy recommendations to the board, it 
must make many studies of community needs , the effects 
of the school on the community, and the school. (3) It 
may help in providing effective communication between 
school and the community. (4) It has the obligation 
to support in the district policy recommendations in 
which the board and the committee have conferred" . 
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Although the selection of advisory committee topics and the emphasis 
given to each is expected to vary among districts, the following are amoung 
those likely to be applicable in each district: 




1. Work-Orientation of the Public Schools -- The extent 
to which occupational preparation should receive in- 
creased emphasis in the schools. 

2. The Relevance of Curriculum for Occupational Prepa- 
ration -- the extent to whicu shop and non-shop 
courses could be modified to offer more help in oc- 
cupational preparation. 

3. The Role of Guidance in Occupational Preparation — 
the extent to which guidance services, both formal 
and informal (vocational teachers and industry) , 
should be improved in vocational education. \ 

4. The Importance of Non-Curriculum Services -- the ex- 
tent to which non -curriculum services should be sup- 
ported as an aid to the educational process. 

5. The Relationship Between The Public Schools and the 
Community College Institutions -- the extent to 
which the two levels of education should work joint- 
ly at the local level in the area of occupational 
preparation. 

6. Local Support for Public Education -- the extent to 
which local financial support for public education 
can and should be increased. 



The above areas relate mainly to occupational preparation. It is not 
suggested that other considerations would have less importance before the 
advisory committees. These simply reflect what appear to be important con- 
cerns with respect to occupational preparation. 

The local advisory committee might consider issuing formal statements on 
an annual basis directed toward the most pressing local issues at the moment. 
However, the essential role of this committee is seen more as one of long-run 
guidance; seeking to establish goals in public education on a district-wide 
basis and suggesting ways in which they might be implemented. 
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Coordination 



The advisory committee is absolutely essential to provide the initial 
impetus for coordination and for giving continuing direction to local efforts. 
Relying upon voluntary association of the individuals and organizations con- 
cerned just will not work on a continuing basis. Further, because interaction 
among the groups has been limited up to now and because there are some sharp 
differences of opinion involved, the advisory committee will also have to pro- 
vide at least the initial background for coordination efforts. 

Coordination with respect to vocational education is particularly impor- 
tant in the following areas: 



1* Joint Curriculum Planning -- which would involve 
educators and employers with questions of pro- 
gram relevance and course content and would in- 
volve the different levels of education with 
questions of program relationships, course se- 
quence, occupational preparation with respect to 
a labor market, and overall role in vocational 
education. 

2. Teacher and Guidance Training for the Public 
Schools — which would involve public school and 
community college personnel and faculty from 
teacher-training institutions with questions of 
programs in vocational education teaching and 
counseling, instructional needs in the public 
schools and community college institutions, im- 
proved contact with industry in program prepara- 
tion, in-service training in vocational educa- 
tion for updating purposes, and course offerings 
for teachers with little or no college background. 

3. The Image of Industry and Vocational Education — 
which would require a major role on the part of 
the advisory committee for content formulation, 
scheduling, and supporting of a continuing public 
relations effort at the district level. 

4. New Approaches in Public Education -- which would 
involve the advisory committee in the dual role 
of providing an organizational structure within 
which ideas about new approaches in public educa- 
tion can be generated) and of offering aji initial 
community sounding board for these ideas. 



Improving Liaison with State Government 



A primary objective of the advisory committee should be to act as a 
conduit of local ideas and requests to state agencies. This is not thought 
of, however, as a lobbying effort with respect to the individual administra- 
tive units but rather as one representing the district as a whole. The 
committee also should operate as a focal point of local opinion regarding 
state policy or legislation, achieving leverage on a district -wide basis, and 
acting in part as a grass-roots movement of improvement. 

More specifically, the committee role could involve: 

1. Assuring more effective provision and utilization 
of State services through an organized communica- 
tions effort. 

2. Carrying requests for broad changes in policy to 
State agencies. 

3. Appearing before legislative committees on behalf 
of district interests. 

4. Proposing adoption of new policies and legisla- 
tion at the State level. 

A Caveat 



The one reason that problems are much more complex than perhaps they 
need to be is that education is fragmented into areas of knowledge, 
areas of administration, and levels of maturity of students. Each acts auton 
omously and rarely is any kind of articulation among the areas achieved. The 
fragmentation of structure encourages fragmentation of organization, responsi 
bility, policy, and change. It makes coordination difficult and fastens, and 
inability on the part of each component to comprehend the total picture. 

The most serious deficiency of local advisory committees is that they 
tend to reenforce the current fragmented structure in education by limiting 
concern to specific programs. This is contrary to the best interests of 
education and should be avoided. Therefore, the committees set up in each 
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district should have the responsibility of looking at the whole of 
education at all maturity levels. 



Chapter X. MULTI -UNIT COOPERATION IN THE 

PROVISION OF EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 



In North Carolina, the traditional approach to the provision of educa- 
tion and educational services has been through independent financing by 
separate local administrative units. Even the establishment of community 
college institutions as post -secondary area schools under the 1963 Voca- 
tional Education Act has been based upon financing by individual counties. 

At one time, the local administrative unit or the county may have had 
sufficient resources within its own jurisdiction to meet the education needs 
of youth and adults. But this certainly is the case no longer. 

Tlie education needs of the public have far outdistanced the capacity of 
individual units to meet all these needs acting alone. Some can be met 
this way, but many require joint effort. We recommend that the local 
administrative units and the institutions of the Community College System 
explore all possibilities for cooperative ventures in the provision of educa- 
tional services. 

State policy is permissive in this regard. Section 1.4 (Cooperative 
Arrangements) of the State Plan for Vocational Education states in part: 



"The State Board may enter into special arrangements 
with metropolitan and other areas having special 
vocational needs which are not otherwise being suf- 
ficiently satisfied through the regular arrangement 
for vocational education. Whenever it becomes nec- 
essary to establish such special arrangements, the 
State Board shall submit to the Commissioner an ap- 
pendix to the State Plan indicating the location 
and extent of each such area covered and the pro- 
visions of such arrangements including special ad- 
ministrative relationships and communication chan- 
nels established between such agencies and the 
United States Office of Education." (Section 1.43 
— Special Areas) 



Types of Services 



We already have indicated that Project 16 would be ideally implemented 
under this type of arrangement. 

The Education Advisory Committee for the Appalachian Regional Commission 
has taken a broad look at the needs and possibilities for multi-county 
cooperation. In their preliminary report they state: 

"The isolation and relatively small size of adminis- 
trative units in Appalachia makes long-range plan- 
ning and programs within each unit technically and 
logistically in-feasitle. Therefore, the Education 
Advisory Committee staff is currently investigating 
the possibility of cooperative arrangements among 
school districts to form central administrative 
multi-district or county units Some of the pro- 

grams that could be provided through this coopera- 
tive arrangement are: classes for mentally retarded 

or handicapped, guidance services, psychological and 
physical diagnosis and treatment, curriculum devel- 
opment, in-service training and administrative ser- 
vices." 

The report further points out that these cooperative arrangements would 
have the advantages of consolidation for smaller administrative units on a 
cost-sharing basis, yet preserve the advantages that these units have in 
communication with the child. In effect, the services would be mobile, com- 
ing to the child as he needs them. 

Organizing for Multi -Unit Cooperation 

Some of the functions envisaged for the multi-unit arrangements parallel 
quite closely the concerns indicated for the local advisory committees on 
education. Because they would have a broad district perspective, we 
recommend that these committees undertake the responsibility to study the 
need for multi-unit provision of educational services and help organize such 
arrangements where they can be of value. 
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It is not expected that a multi-unit arrangement always will coincide 
exactly with local development district boundaries within which these com- 
mittees function. It may prove best to have more than one arrangement with- 
in each district, and possibly some should cross district lines. 

A logical extension of the cooperative arrangements would be an educa- 
tional center as a focal point. This could be financed under Title III of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. But if these centers are 
proposed, care should be taken that proper articulation is provided with 
community college institutions. The educational center could incorporate 
services for both secondary and post-secondary education, based at least 
initially on the flexible approach to cooperation as built into Project 16 . 

The best approach to the establishment of multi-unit arrangements 
would be on the basis of a demonstration project. We recommend that one 
local development district within the region be selected for a multi-unit 
demonstration project with special emphasis on implementation of Project 
16 . Provision should be made in the project, however, for regular 
participation of advisory committee members from other districts and for 
regular meetings with State staff will become involved as the program 
is extended into other areas. 
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Chapter XI. CONTINUING EFFORTS TO IMPROVE EDUCATION 



The manpower education problem in North Carolina Appalachia, as in 
many other growing areas of this country, is that not enough of the potential 
labor force gets adequate occupational preparation. In elementary and 
secondary schools, too many students drop out, lacking even basic educational 
skills, and too many high school graduates are poorly prepared for work. In 
post-secondary schools, not enough enter to begin with, and not enough complete 
the programs . No matter how broad the educational opportunity concept of 
these institutions, the majority of those who could benefit are not likely 
to participate because some educational barriers do remain. 

Probably the most important reason for persistence of these conditions 
is that public schools are predominately oriented to preparation for college 
and not for the world of work. The schools, and particularly the secondary 
schools, simply are not doing the job in occupational preparation that must 
be done. 

Orienting the public schools to the world of work is a long and possibly 
difficult task because of the changes required in many parts of the educational 
system. One thing is certain — instituting more shop courses at the secondary 
level is not alone going to do the job, and in sane cases, may not even be the 
way to go. Not only must there be a broader range of general education offerings 
in occupational preparation but these and related offerings must begin much 
earlier in school -- perhaps as far back as kindergarten. And the total 
offerings must be an integral part of a comprehensive curriculum which includes 
the contributions of general education and the practical arts. 

Curriculum modification with respect to traditional academic subjects 
such as English, Mathematics, History and Social Studies is badly needed. 

These subjects have to become more meaningful in terms of an occupational 
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preparation curriculum and more understandable to the child. Also, teachers 
and administrators should be more adequately prepared for occupational 
education, and more and better informed guidance counselors are needed with 
special competence in advising for the world of work. These and other im- 
provements can be initiated now if there is active local and state encourage- 
ment, but the real impact of change will lie a few years into the future. 



We recommend three steps to be taken now to initiate improvements in 
local public education: 

1. That the local advisory committees on educa- 
tion permanently undertake continuing exami- 
nation of the system of public education in 
each local development district. 

2. That a demonstration program be undertaken 
within one district in cooperation with the 
local advisory committee to initiate multi- 
unit cooperation in the provision of educa- 
tional services, to initiate Project 16, and 
to implement other recommendations of this 
report . 

3. That the institutions of higher education, 
particularly those with teacher -education 
responsibility, collaborate in developing 
both pre-service and in-service programs in 
occupational preparation for administrators, 
teachers, and guidance personnel of the 
region. 

The Task of the Local Advisory Committee on Education 



To assure improvement of public education within each district, the 
local advisory committee on education should conduct studies on a continuing 
basis for the local boards of education in the public schools and the boards 
of trustees of the Community College institutions. These studies should be 
geared toward orienting public education to the world of work and should 
cover : 
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1. The academic curriculum — as a meaningful 
component of occupational education at all 
maturity levels which encourages further 
learning, and advancement in the world of 
work. 

2. Occupational guidance — pointing toward a 
sufficient staff of counselors well in- 
formed about industry and occupational op- 
portunities and well prepared to advise on 
career alternatives and possibilities in 
educational preparation for work. 

3. Non -curriculum services — with the objec- 
tive of providing each child and each 
school with necessary prerequisites and 
supplements to classroom learning so that 
the result will be the best possible op- 
portunity to learn. 

4. Approaches to comprehensive occupational 
education -- involving studies of alterna- 
tive means of aiding high schools to be- 
come comprehensive in curriculum offerings 
through supplemental programs and services 
on an area -wide basis. 

5. A program of comprehensive occupational 
education — involving local determination 
of responsibilities and functions at each 
maturity level in public education within 
the overall framework established by the 
State Board of Education. 

6. Meeting the educational needs of the poor 
-- involving new programs and provisions 
to meet the special education requirements 
of the economically, socially, and physi- 
cally disadvantaged in both curriculum and 
non -curriculum services. 

7. Local organization -- involving new ways 
of structuring the local response in pub- 
lic education that would promote compre- 
hensive occupational education and program 
articulation amoung maturity levels. 

8. Local funding -- involving an examination 
of local financial capabilities in rela- 
tion to local education needs and suggesting 
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financing arrangements that would benefit 
local provision of public education. 



The primary objective is to develop a strong regional effort in occupa- 
tional preparation programs by building upon program and personnel gains 
made over the past decade. The primary impediment to program expansion is 
money. But the really important question is how to spend this money most 
effectively since both the public schools and the community college institu- 
tions have claims on the limited financial resources of local and of state 
government . 



Three facts stand out in considering a program of comprehensive occupa- 
tional education for North Carolina Appalachia: 

1. Developing an appropriate vocational program 
as part of a comprehensive high school in all 
local administrative units will be quite 
costly, especially in small units located in 
rural mountain areas. Transportation time 
and costs may well prohibit the establishment 
of comprehensive high schools in this area. 

2. Most of the evidence on the quality of occu- 
pational preparation in the comprehensive 
high school, in the region and in the nation, 
indicates that the comprehensive high school 
must be supplemented by specialized occupa- 
tional offerings if the program is to be 
effective. 

3. Developing specialized area vocational schools 
at the secondary level ordinarily will consti- 
tute an unnecessary duplication of adminis- 
tration, programs, facilities, and equipment 
now operating at the post -secondary level in 
the community college system. 



The most effective and economical way of developing a program of compre- 
hensive occupational education in the region will have to involve arrange- 
ments for supplementary educational services on a multi-unit basis and 
developments for specialized programs through an expanded role of the 



Community College System. How this should be worked out will depend entirely 

on local conditions, educational capabilities and financial resources. But 
the principles of cooperation among local units and cooperation between 
institutions at different levels of education will have to be followed if 

the region is to provide fully for the non-college bound students at a cost which 
can be borne reasonably by the public. 

A Demonstration Project 

We recommend that a demonstration project be undertaken immediately 
within the region to implement the recommendations of this study. The pro- 
ject should be confined to one local development district insofar as is 
possible so that maximum emphasis can be placed upon working out in prac- 
tice the role of a local advisory committee on education. 

The timing is right for this kind of effort. During our study, meet- 
ings were held within the region that generated considerable interest and 
enthusiasm for local action. At the State level, meetings were held that 
resulted in commitments to develop needed programs, particularly in the 
area of remedial education for dropouts; and the Governor has appointed a 
commission to study public education below college in North Carolina with 
special attention to providing guidelines for expanding programs in occupa- 
tional education. 

With research and program development moving very fast in the area of 
manpower education, spurred largely by shortages of skilled personnel, some 
assurance is necessary to see that local areas take advantage of this work 
in their own response to problems. 

The primary objective of the demonstration project should be to 
develop multi-unit cooperation in providing educational services, especially 
in occupational preparation, to the district as a whole. The implementation 
of Project 16 would be a key feature of the demonstration effort. 
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The results of the demonstration project should have broad applicability 
throughout the region and the state as a whole. Therefore, every effort must 
be made to insure involvement of personnel from other local development dis- 
tricts and from the staff of the State Department of Public Instruction and 
the Department of Community Colleges. This is particularly important for 
extending programs initiated under the demonstration project to other areas 
with the State staff playing a key guiding role. 

Institutions of Higher Education 



Although this report has dealt with manpower below the college level, 
recognition should be given to the excellent capabilities of the institutions 
of higher education, both public and private, within the region. Though 
they have performed well in the past, they and especially the teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, will be called upon even more to meet the challenges of 
providing educational related services to a growing regional economy. 

There are three areas of service which th< -.j institutions should 
offer to the region: 

1. Community service capability 

2. Building up occupational education below the 
college level 

3. Extending graduate programs to meet the spe- 
cial needs of the region's business and in- 
dustry. 

The communities of the region will increasingly turn to these institu- 
tions for expert advice and in meeting the human and physical problems 
attending economic growth. The institutions of higher education should be 
prepared to offer services in this area. Although most institutions are 
committed to expansion programs which capture most of their available re- 
sources, consideration should be given now to designing a program for 
greater involvement in the regional community. 
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Probably the most important service will be provided by the teacher- 
education institutions in contributing to a greatly enlarged effort in 
occupational education. Much more should be offered in pre-service and in- 
service occupational education programs designed to contribute to under- 
standing and competence on the part of teachers, administrators, and guidance 
personnel. We recommend that these institutions take the initiative now 
in joint program development efforts for occupational education, coordinating 
with the State departments and with local advisory committees on education. 
Joint program development also should take place with respect to new curric- 
ulum in the secondary and post-secondary schools. 

As the regional economy matures, there will be a greater demand on the 
part of local firms for graduate programs, particularly in engineering and 
business administration. This is beginning to emerge now, but it will be 
sometime yet before a full graduate program is required. Although planning 
could begin now, it does not appear practical to commit resources of these 
institutions for program development at this time. Rather, the scattered 
local needs might best be handled temporarily via extension programs of the 
larger state universities. This would permit local institutions of higher 
education to concentrate their efforts in areas of greatest immediate need. 
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